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NEW YEAR, NEW REGIME in Washington, new compe- 


tition in business, new problems at home and abroad. 


BUSINESS GOOD, on average, through the year, even though 
not quite as good as last year. A somewhat more “normal” year, in 
the sense that it will bring a return of the normal competition that 
has not been with us since the war. And more normal profits, too, 
which means lower total profits, contrasting with the abnormally high 
profits of the recent past. 

Still a plateau year for business, a high plateau, but with a slight 
downward trend from the peak which is past. 


NO DEPRESSION, 10 general recession, no general slump is 
in sight. The underpinning is too strong for that. The underpinning 
consists of practically full employment, which means money to spend 
in the pockets of millions. Also a continuing demand for houses and 
other construction. And unfilled needs for automobiles. Plus govern- 
ment spending, which is on the rise—for foreign aid, foreign arming, 
and a bigger defense program at home. 


SPECIAL SLUMPS in special lines, of course, because many 
lines have come to the end of the filling of urgent post-war demands. 
They face the transition from sellers’ market to buyers’ market. They 
must now cut prices, and cut margins, and resort to the old-fashioned 
arts of trying hard to sell. 

Retail volume will be down from last year. The household durables 
will come down in price. Used cars will come down a bit more. New . 
car buyers will get quicker deliveries than in the past. High-priced 
houses will be slower in selling. Low-priced houses will continue to sell 
like hot cakes. 

Inventories will cause some nervousness among wholesalers and 








manufacturers in the next few months, 
and must be watched with care. 
Television will provide the new-business 
spectacle of the year. 
Cost of living will stay high through 1949, 
although not quite as high as at present. 
Farmers will not have as much money as 
last year, but their income will still be high. 


THE TRUMAN REGIME, with its 
labor-liberal Democratic Congress, will not 
work out to be a triple-threat against busi- 
ness, aS some timid businessmen have 
feared. ‘True, it will impose higher taxes, 
and encourage higher wages, and these will 
squeeze profits, but there will still be room 
for profits, even high profits. 


LABOR from now on will be pretty 
much the upper dog. It will not exactly 
dominate the Truman regime but it will 
come closer to it than any other single 
group. Labor will see to it that the Taft- 
Hartley law is softened, modified, but even 
labor cannot get outright repeal. 

The demand for fourth dose of wage 
raises will start within 60 days, and the 
fight will run on until midyear. Generally 
the unions will succeed in getting raises. 
Resistance will come in lines which are 
facing declines in sales, and in some small 
businesses. Doubtless there will be many 
strikes. 


THE WORLD SITUATION will 
continue to look threatening, with no true 
ease and no true peace. At many times, 
on many fronts, Russia will seem to be on 
the point of starting a war. Whether she 
does is a matter of guesswork. There is 
no way to know for sure. 

Western Europe will build up satisfac- 
torily with help of the Marshall Plan. 
Progress is being made. In it is centered 
the major hope of winning the cold war. 
Elsewhere the prospects are vague. 


January Sales. This month's sales 
represent the biggest clean-out of goods 
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since before the war, because so many 
retailers find themselves overstocked with 
Christmas goods. Promotions won't be 
restricted to a few types of goods, as in 
recent years, but will cover the entire store. 
The biggest bargains will be found in tex- 
tiles and clothing, radios, some types of 
household equipment, and particularly in 
the luxury goods in which there has been 
heavy overstocking. Bargains in perfumes 
and furs will probably be the best in years. 
White goods sales will get a big push this 
month, furniture sales next month. 


Business Psychology. ‘The Jan- 
uary-February period may find business 
spirit a little low, partly on account of the 
forced sales of consumer goods at cut 
prices, partly because construction is down 
(as usual in winter months), and partly 
because of the uncertainties of the new 
Congress. ‘These feelings are natural, but 
they are not alarming. Prices will get them- 
selves adjusted to fit the market facts of 
life, and construction will pick up, and 
business psychology will be more optimistic 
by March. 


Lower Prices, Good. Some mer- 
chants and manufacturers will rediscover 
in future months what they once knew but 
may have forgotten—that when prices go 
down, new markets are opened up at the 
lower prices. ‘The farther down in the 
pyramid the prices are, the wider the range 
of potential customers. 


Wages. Ihe unions will ask for 
more money again this year, but it is not 
expected that the final settlements will be 
as large as in the last three years. Labor 
knows that it is no longer the dictator of 
the wage. It will attempt, therefore, to 
consolidate its post-war gains, first by 
seeking more generous health and pension 
plans, and, second, by insisting on perma- 
nently high wage levels. 

In 1946, the first round, the unions set- 
tled for increases averaging 18 cents an 
hour. ‘The second round brought them 
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15 cents, while last year’s third round aver- 
aged 11 cents. Industrial resistance has 
set in against a fourth round of too big 
proportions. 

But hundreds of small companies have 
already signed up for the fourth round, at 
an average increase of about 9 cents per 
hour. ‘Textile workers, a half-million of 
them covered by CIO, are asking for 10 
cents an hour. 

So 9 or 10 cents more an hour will prob- 
ably be the pattern. It may be somewhat 
higher in profit-heavy industries, and these 
are likely to pass only part of the increase 
on to the public. Low-profit companies 
will be forced to increase prices to take 
care of the added pay roll. ‘That will be 
another push at the inflationary cycle. 


Employment. ‘here will be plenty 
of jobs for everyone in the next few 
months, and probably right through the 
year. Lay-offs will occur here and there, 
but this will not be too serious. 

Defense spending will make thousands 
of jobs. Heavy industries, particularly steel, 
automobiles and construction, show no 
signs of a slackening in their need for 
manpower. E xport demands for ECA and 
for foreign arming mean high employment 
in the industries which serve these de- 
mands. Farmers need all the farm workers 
they can get. 

With more than 60 million people work- 
ing, lots of things are being made and lots 
of things are being bought. ‘The people 
will spend their money and create more 
jobs and more production, and that will do 
more than anything else to maintain pros- 
perity. 


Veterans. hey will become more 
important in the employment picture, be- 
cause they will be making up for time lost 
while in uniform. Lots of them will move 
up the ladder to the jobs that they nor- 
mally would have had three or four vears 
ago. Many of them will be out of college, 
with wives and babies to support, and they 
will have to scout around for good jobs to 
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pay for the milk bills and baby shoes. The 
frustrations and floundering which caught 
up with most vets when the shooting 
stopped will be pretty well dispelled in the 
everyday business of making a living. 


Anti-trust. ‘The administration is get- 
ting ready for another big push against 
anti-trust violators. In the next six months, 
the Department of Justice will go to court 
with about 35 anti-trust, anti-monopoly and 
anti-price fixing cases. Main targets will 
be these industries: food, housing, textiles, 
telephone instruments and wire, building 
materials and plumbing supplies. 

Medium-sized companies will be up for 
investigation as well as the bigs. ‘The gov- 
ernment will start criminal actions when 
it can prove conspiracy to fix prices. It 
also will go after alleged misuse of patents. 
As usual, most of the cases will drag on and 
on, and a few will be years in litigation. 
Court dockets are already way behind 
schedule in most sections of the country. 


Housing. Fewer houses will be built 
this year than last. ‘The shortage won't 
be as bad, but plenty of families still will 
live doubled up or in cramped space be- 
cause prices will continue to be too high. 
The cream has been taken off the market, 
so builders will have to aim at a lower- 
priced product this year if business is to 
stay good. Pre-fabs will find a ready mar- 
ket. ‘They are relatively economical and 
efhcient. More of them will be built this 
year than in any previous year. Rental 
housing may be more plentiful, but build- 
ers already are having trouble finding 
tenants for apartments in the $100-a- 
month-and-up class. 

Not many government-built houses yet. 
They are being planned, but it will be 
another year before the full force of the 
government housing program is felt. 


Same Old Houses. Builders will 
stress even more the gimmicks and gadgets 
in selling to prospective home buyers. Gar- 
bage-disposal units. Electric-eye garage 
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doors. Built-in television. Push-button 
stoves. ‘These may make for better liv- 
ing, and they may sell houses, but to- 
day’s house isn’t much different from the 
one built 25 years ago. What's needed is 
more acceptance by builders of changes in 
basic designs and construction methods. 
Lots of fairly revolutionary ideas are on 
drawing boards and in blueprints, and here 
and there you will find builders ready to 
accept these ideas. Still in the very small 
minority, however. 


Other Construction. Government 
—local, state, federal—will spend 5 billion 
dollars for new hospitals, new schools, new 
town halls, new post offices, new highways. 
Industrial building will be way ahead of 
last year, and there will be plants, facilities, 
office buildings going up all over the coun- 
try. All in all, a big building year, and a 
prosperous one. 


Crops. Only a prolonged drought can 
prevent another record farm year. If the 
weather is average, next fall’s harvest will 
be as plentiful as last year’s. In wheat, 
more than a billion bushels are practically 
assured, with the wintcr plantings already 
favored by ideal weather conditions. Corn 
plantings will also be large, and will con- 
tinue to be large as long as the administra- 
tion promises to buy the surplus and build 
bins to store it in. Beef cattle won't be 
as plentiful as desired, but there will be 
much more pork by fall and it will be 
cheaper. 

Eggs and poultry will be more plentiful 
and somewhat cheaper. Potatoes will flood 
the country, and it will cost the govern- 
ment another 50 million dollars to take 
over the surplus of spuds. Farmers will 
continue to have good times. Labor costs 
will increase, but cost of machinery, mate- 
rials and equipment will probably decline. 


Groceries. ‘The family budget will 
get a little relief from falling food prices, 
but not enough relief to have much effect 
on the family’s cost of living. Farm prices 
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have declined, true, and they may decline 
some more. Mostly, these price drops will 
be for a few isolated foods, but not for 
everything that goes into the market bas- 
ket. Processing and distributing costs, 
which are a large part of the food dollar, 
will remain high. Government supports 
will cushion prices of the most important 
crops. ‘The corner grocer will still have 
good business, by pre-war standards, even 
though competition will be stiffer and 
profits smaller. ‘The smart ones will keep 
an eye on inventories and sales volume, so 
as not to be caught by any sudden price 
drops. 


Anti-freeze. ‘The shortage this year 
is as bad as it has been in recent years, 
even though production is up a third over 
a year ago. ‘There are ample quantities of 
ethylene glycol, the base for most of the 
permanent-type brands. But “canning” 
started late. ‘This means that additional 
supplies of the permanent type may be 
showing up this month and next. The real 
reason for the shortage seems to be too 
much prosperity. More cars, more people 
with money, reduced demand for the less 
expensive “temporary” solutions. 

‘T'emporary-type anti-freezes, particularly 
the methanol-base variety, are plentiful. 
They work best when your car’s thermostat 
is set at 165 degrees. They boil away at 
180 degrees. ‘They can save you money, 
but only if the engine thermostat is prop- 
erly adjusted. 


Tire Chains. Practically none are 
available for passenger cars, but supply for 
trucks and buses is fairly good. Passenger- 
Car sizes are scarcer in most sections of the 
country than during the worst period of 
the war. Reason: lack of the proper size 
of steel wire from which the chains are 
made. 


Knobby Tires. They are being pro- 
moted for winter use by motorists, just as 
the Army uses them in arctic maneuvers in 
place of chains. Motorists will be urged 
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to shift to them in cold weather, then 
change back to standard treads in the 
spring. Not many being made now, but 
they will be pushed this winter and in the 
winters ahead as the answer to bucking 
the snow drifts. Some manufacturers are 
offering “sandpaper finish” on tires, made 
by compounding metal, rock salt and other 
abrasives with the treads as the best way 
to prevent skids. Retreads can also be 
had in these compounds. 


Hollywood. ‘The movie makers will 
continue to have their troubles in selling 
abroad, in selling at home, and in fighting 
the newest competitor: television. ‘There 
will be fewer films made this year, but the 
producers promise they will be better than 
most of what has come out of Hollywood in 
the last 5 or 6 years. Weekly audiences 
have been falling, and will probably fall 
some more, particularly in television-grow- 
ing areas. One estimate is that there are 
20 to 30 million fewer movie-goers each 
weck now than there were two years ago, 
when approximately 90 million people 
went to the movies weekly. Production 
costs have been pared and will be pared 
some more. 

There will be strong and continuing 
efforts to break down foreign barriers to the 
exhibition of U.S. films abroad. On its own 
front porch, Hollywood will attempt to 
squelch the bad morals and bad _ politics 
of a few of its name writers and actors, but 
it may be too late to repair most of the 
damage already done. 


Television. More people will see 
television, and get to know it, than ever 
before. It is in the billion-dollar class less 
than three years after it really took hold, 
and that is a record equaled by no other 
industry. About 2 million new sets will be 
produced in 1949. And at least 100 sta- 
tions will be on the air by the end of the 
year, according to estimates by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

Television’s effects on family life, on 
advertising, on competing forms of enter- 
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tainment will become more and more im- 
pressive. It is too early, yet, to judge the 
real future of this lusty infant, but at the 
moment it stands alone as industry's new- 
est billion-dollar baby. 


Schools. Next fall, the situation in 
our schools will be as bad as it has ever 
been. More and more teachers are needed 
to handle the post-war crop of babies, but 
despite all the talk and hand-wringing, very 
little is being done about it. ‘Teachers’ 
colleges have trouble filling their quotas, 
even though they take many students who 
never intend to teach. 

And the greatest need of all, for ele- 
mentary teachers in country schools and 
city schools, is furthest from being met. 
Students would rather train for the better- 
paying high school jobs, and rightly so, 
since in some states no more training 1s 
required than for primary grades. Congress 
and the states will do something about this, 
but it will be many years before the effect 
of government aid is felt. 


Colleges. More students will regis- 
ter next fall than in any previous year. A 
few of the endowed colleges will tighten 
up on admissions, and that will add to the 
load of the state-supported universities. In 
anticipation, many of the state universities 
are getting a better budget break from 
their legislatures, a good sign. New equip- 
ment, buildings, and other facilities will 
help in catching up with the post-war rush. 

But there will still be too few qualified 
teachers, and a common complaint will be 
the high tuition for the students and the 
low pay for the professors. GI enroll- 
ments are slowly sliding off from the peak. 
Even so, 40 out of every 100 students 
currently get federal help from the GI 
Bill of Rights. 


Foreign. ‘he tensions and conflict 
between East and West will be as bad as 
ever, and as dangerous as ever, with little 
hope of any let-up in the threats and 
counter-threats. Germany will be split 
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into East Germany and West Germany. 
Whether the Western Powers can stay in 
Berlin throughout the year is doubtful. 
Greece will continue to be a powder keg. 
Israel will acquire recognized status within 
the year, but there will still be clashes in 
the Middle East. ‘Turkey, armed by the 
United States, will be threatened further 
by Russia. ‘The communists will acquire 
control of most of China, probably of 
Korea. ‘The undermining of American 
position in Japan will get going. American 
outposts in the Pacific will have to be 
strengthened. DeGaulle will probably 
rise to power in France. Our generals and 
diplomats will have trouble dealing with 
him. 


Ruhr. More American dollars will be 
poured into Western Germany unless the 
Germans are permitted to have the coal 
and coke and steel of the Ruhr. But the 
French will resist German control of the 
region with all their power, because it is 
the traditional arsenal for invading Ger- 
man armies. The issue will split the West- 
ern powers and will be a potential source 
of real trouble unless a satisfactory agree- 
ment is made. 

One possible settlement will be German 
administration of the mines and factories 
under Allied trusteeship. Another is the 
establishment of an international commis- 
sion to supervise the Ruhr, but this would 
probably not satisfy the French unless they 
had the controlling power. No matter 
what the final decision, it is clear that we 
will insist on full utilization of the Ruhr’s 
resources to lighten the economic burden 
on this country. 


United Nations. ‘his year, the 
UN will continue to debate much of the 
unfinished business of last year. It will 
talk about Greece, Palestine, Korea, In- 
donesia, and anything else which pops up 
as an area of international conflict. Its 
great weakness will continue to be the 
lack of power to enforce its decision, but 
there is little chance of agreement on 
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measures to correct this. ‘lhere will be 
proposals to strengthen the charter—per- 
haps by limiting the veto power—but these 
will get nowhere as long as Russia and her 
satellites oppose them. 


Western Europe Union. ‘he U.S. 
will shortly enter into a military alliance 
with France, Britain and the Low Coun.- 
tries. ‘The alliance will be directed against 
Russia. We will send arms and official 
observers to the so-called Western Union, 
and Congress will vote more billions to 
support it. ‘This will be the first time in 
the history of America that military alli- 
ances outside the hemisphere have been 
made in time of peace. 


This & That. ‘lhe stockpiling pro 
gram is behind schedule. Not enough 
money, plus scarcity of strategic materials. 

. The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
starting a drive against concealed profits of 
auto salesmen and dealers. . Unions 
will start a big drive this year among white- 
collar workers. . Cereal and ice cream 
makers will soon start pushing ice cream 
for breakfast. . . . Hard-pressed airlines 
hope to get increased mail rates within the 
next few months. ...FM_ (Frequenc 
Modulation ) is not living up to advance ex 
pectations. ‘There’s 14 million dollars in- 
vested in 687 FM stations now on the air, 
but only one out of every 20 radio sets is 
equipped to tune into these stations. 
Manhattan elevator operators are asking 
2 percent of gross rentals to be set aside for 
a welfare fund. . Agricultural scientists 
are disappointed in radioactive fertilizer; it 
doesn’t stimulate growth of plants. So 
now they're experimenting with radio 
waves to can or freeze fruits and vegetables. 

. The first ECA-sponsored teams from 
Europe to study American production and 
industrial techniques will arrive here this 
month. . Newest hope for the Florida 
citrus growers is the boom in frozen orange 
juice. . . . It looks like another big year 
for the people who collect and _ process 
those income taxes. 
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TRUMAN and his CONGRESS 





what will he get? 





Hl: mood and manners of the new 

Congress, and what Congress does to 

U. S. business, will entirely depend 
on the mood and manners of the new 
Harry Truman. 

The President now has in his hands the 
potent psychological weapon of the great- 
est election upset in U. S. history. How 
he handles that weapon will determine how 
Congress reacts. 

Used as a bludgeon, it will have less and 
less effect as campaign memories recede 
and politics-as-usual set in. And it will 
spur Congress to marshal its own counter- 
weapons, weapons only partly blunted by 
7 Truman victory at the polls. 

Wielded wisely, it will get him pretty 
much all he wants in the way of legislation. 

These are political facts-of-life which the 
President, who used to be in Congress 
himself, well knows. 

All signs now point to his choice of the 
more temperate course. ‘This means not 
appeasement, but shrewd compromise, give- 
and-take, a firm but reasoned interpretation 
by the President of his November mandate. 

SO congressional action over the next 
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year generally shapes along these lines: 
& Greater bipartisan success than ever be- 
fore on all legislation—and appropriations 
—bearing on our foreign policy. —Isola- 
tionism is dead—and buried. 
& On the domestic front, a strong up- 
surge of New Deal “social” legislation: 
federal aid to education, low-cost public 
housing, a higher minimum wage, health 
insurance, expanded social-security bene- 
fits, and some aspects of civil rights. 
> Iarmers will enjoy a congressional field 
day. There will be a green light for bills 
calling for more governmental aid to all 
aspects of agriculture. 
& Labor, ‘Truman’s other big political 
creditor, will get the scalp of those Taft- 
Hartley act features it considers obnoxious. 
But there will be no simple return to the 
Wagner act. 
& Business will be confronted with tighter 
controls and higher taxes. But congres- 
sional action on this sector will not be 
“punitive” in tone except as that word is 
defined by the most die-hard of rugged 
individualists. 

On specific issues, here are the prospects: 
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BUSINESS 


Taxes. The government’s new bills for 
defense, foreign aid, and new welfare proj- 
ects at home are expected to add about 
5 billion dollars to its budget next year. 
Higher taxes will be needed to pay those 
bills, and they will come out of the pockets 
of business. Whether regular corporate tax 
rates will be upped or an excess-profits tax 
reimposed is not yet sure. But fiscal mat- 
ters in Congress are still in conservative 
hands; they will temper any Rooseveltian 
type of “‘soak-the-rich” approach. ‘Taxes on 
excess profits, if enacted, will be milder 
than in wartime, with a higher initial 
exemption. ‘The double tax on dividends 
won't be modified. The Treasury may ask 
for, but Congress probably won’t approve, 
a longer holding period in the capital- 
gains tax. 

Personal income taxes may be re-jiggered 
to remove some of the relief granted higher- 
income groups by the last Congress. But 
Congress won't tamper with the com- 
munity-property provision enacted by its 
predecessor. That provision afforded the 
most direct relief. 

Chances for a cut in excise taxes are 
meager. 


Controls. Those granted the President 
by Congress will be mainly of the stand-by 
variety, and will cover authority to allocate 
critical materials, to impose price controls, 
and invoke rationing. Controls are likeli- 
est in connection with basic materials, par- 
ticularly metals. The voluntary-allocations 
program set up under the 80th Congress 
has flopped badly. ‘To prod this program, 
the administration will push for at least 
stand-by mandatory controls. 

There is generally little disposition in 
Congress to impose price ceilings at the 
retail level or to ration consumers. Any 
price ceilings imposed will be not overall, 
but selective, aimed at current shortages. 

Wage controls may be sought in ex- 
change for price controls, but they won't 
be enacted. Rent controls will be ex- 
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tended another year beyond March 31 and 
probably stiffened. Export controls will 
be extended, possibly beyond a one-year 
period. An administration move to get 
stricter credit controls will meet opposi- 
tion. Its outcome is doubtful. 


Anti-trust. Watch for reintroduction of 
the O’Mahoney-Kefauver bill to plug a 
loophole in the Clayton act. ‘The Clayton 
act prevents a company from acquiring the 
stock of another company if a monopoly 
is thus created, but says nothing about ac- 
quiring its assets. ‘The new bill would ban 
the acquisition of assets. It is rated a good 
chance of passage. 

A drive to repeal the Reed-Bulwinkle 
act, which exempts railroads from the anti- 
trust laws, has less chance of success. 


Basing Points. The 80th Congress 
planned to overrule by legislation the Su- 
preme Court's ban on industry use of the 
basing-point system of pricing. Hopes for 
such legislation are now dim. 


Taft-Hartley. ‘This act is in itself a series 
of amendments and additions to the Wag- 
ner act, so Congress will face a complicated 
techricai problem in attempting the out- 
right “repeal” promised by Truman. But 
whatever the legal aspects, the basic fact is 
that much of ‘Taft-Hartley’s substance will 
remain. There will be no out-and-out re- 
turn to the Wagner act. 

These features of ‘Taft-Hartley are defi- 
nitely slated to go: the ban on the closed 
shop; the provision for union-shop elec- 
tions; restrictions on picketing; what labor 
regards as “unnecessary” provisions for 
damage suits. 

These features of ‘Taft-Hartley are ex- 
pected to stay, although they may be modi- 
fied: the ban on secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes; safeguards of an em- 
ployer’s freedom of speech; the require- 
ment that union ofhcials sign a non-com- 
munist afhdavit (but employers will prob- 
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ably be made to sign such affidavits too). 

Most ticklish of all: how to effect a com- 
promise between labor’s loathing of injunc- 
tions and the use of this weapun which 
Taft-Hartley permits the government in 
cases of national emergency strikes. Some 
effective mechanism to backstop the gov- 
ernment in such strikes will be written into 
any new labor law. 


Miscellaneous, Labor will block any se- 
rious move to impose wage controls. 

Congress will strengthen the Depart- 
ment of Labor, probably moving back 
under its jurisdiction the United States 
Employment Service and the Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service. 


Price Supports. Under the Hope-Aiken 
act passed by the 80th Congress, two dif- 
ferent price-support programs prevail for 
this year and next. For 1949, price sup- 
ports, with a few exceptions, are set at 
90 percent of parity; for 1950, at the more 
flexible range of 60 percent to 90 percent 
of parity. Administration policymakers ap- 
prove of the 1950 provisions of the act, 
which are more in tune with realistic mar- 
ket changes. ‘They don't like the rigid 1949 
policy, but won't try to change it because 
such an attempt would upset farm produc- 
tion and planning already under way. 

Expect a proposal to have farmers limit 
acreage if they want price-support benefits. 
The administration will make this move as 
part of a long-range program to bring pro- 
duction and consumption into better bal- 
ance. 


Commodity Credit. Another congressional 
move directly tied in with price supports 
will be to restore the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s power to acquire new storage 
bins for grain. Unless these storage facil- 
ities are adequate, farmers must store their 
grain-in private warehouses and thus forego 
price supports. ‘The 80th Congress had 
reworked the CCC’s charter to prevent 
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further government acquisition of storage 
facilities. This denial helped swing the 
farm vote against the Republicans. 


Other Action. ‘The last Congress knocked 
out provisions of the Hope-Aiken bill 
which called for a long-range farm _pro- 
gram. ‘The administration will push this 
program again on a larger scale, and Con- 
gress will not stint on appropriations for 
increased marketing and research activities, 
more soil conservation, rural electrification, 
education and housing. 

Chances for repeal of the federal taxes 
on margarine are excellent. 

Look for the Senate to ratify a new inter- 
national wheat agreement when and if that 
agreement is reached. Failure of the last 
Senate to ratify this provision of a much- 
needed export outlet for U. S. farmers was 
another big factor in the farm vote. But 
negotiations will have to be started again, 
and international agreement may take 
longer to reach. The drop in the price of 
wheat will invite foreign countries to drive 
a harder bargain. 

Proposals to tax farm and consumer 
co-ops are out. 


Europe. It will be full steam ahead on 
second-year appropriations for the Mar- 
shall Plan and new funds for military aid 
to Western Europe. Expect nothing but 
token opposition to Senate ratification of 
anv military pact with the North Atlantic 
powers. 

Our relations with Russia will be steered 
by the White House. But Congress will 
have a chance to have its say via appropria- 
tions to backstop Europe, both in an eco- 
nomic and military way, against possible 
Soviet aggression. Note that the economy- 
minded on Capitol Hill will wield very 
little influence. 


China. This thorny problem will pro- 
voke long and loud congressional debate. 
Traditionally we have had a solid bloc of 
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sentiment on the Hill for aid to the na- 
tionalist regime. But against this will rise 
a new and important faction demanding 
that we get out of China. Appropriations, 
through which Congress will finally voice 
its views on the matter, are as yet entirely 
unpredictable. 


Reciprocal Trade. ‘This act expires June 
30. Congress will vote to renew it for a full 
three-year period instead of merely a one- 
year extension as voted by its predecessor. 
Chances are good that Congress will also 
reverse the last session’s action in turning 
over to the ‘Tariff Commission the author- 
ity to recommend tariff concessions under 
the act. 


National Defense. ‘Lhe military regards 
Truman’s projected budget for national 
defense as far too low. Expect a strong 
drive in Congress to up the figure via 
supplemental appropriations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


HE fate of Truman’s honeymoon with 

Congress will hinge on the handling of 
this issue. ‘The best tip-off will come in the 
first days of the new session. 

If the administration tries seriously to 
loose the grip held by the South on com- 
mittee chairmanships and on the all-power- 
ful House Rules Committee, it will drive 
the non-Dixiecrat Southerners into the 
arms of the Dixiecrats, and evoke an almost 
impregnable opposition. 

Both sides are privately talking about a 
workable compromise which will save face 
both for ‘Truman and the South. Under 
this compromise, Congress would enact 
anti-poll-tax and anti-lynching legislation. 
It would either quietly pigeonhole proposals 
for an EPC law or pass a law in name 
only, one permitting state control. Note: 
not all northern congressmen are sold on 


the FEPC. 
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should do. 
congressman. 
know how to write him. 

If your letter is a gripe or a whine, it will be brushed 
If it is a long-winded essay, it may never get read. 
If it can’t make a definite point, it will invite a similar 
reply. 

The basic rule is to write a simple, concise statement 
plus your reasons for that position. 
Your congressman will read such a letter carefully. 

To make your letters most effective, follow these sug- 
They come from congressmen themselves. 


of your position, 
gestions. 
DO make your letter short and to the point. 


letter runs less than a page, all the better. 


ence. 


You may have strong ideas about what the new Congress 
So perhaps you will write a letter to your 
But you will waste your time unless you 


If your 


Try to base your views on local observations or experi- 
Congressmen want to know the effect of their 
action on their home district. 


When writing about a specific bill, try to use the bill’s 
number or its popular name. 
a congressman’s desk each year and it helps to know which 
particular one you are talking about. 


Thousands of bills pass 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 


Housing. ‘The real-estate lobby will put 
up a fight, but Congress will approve fed- 
eral funds to build low-rent housing units, 
subsidies and loans to build farm houses, 
and loans and subsidies for slum clearance. 
The most ardent public housing exponents 
will try to push through greater federal 
control over the local management of the 
housing built by the government, but the 
outcome of this maneuver is in doubt. 


Health. ‘There is some chance for con- 
gressional enactment of compulsory gov- 
ernment health insurance. ‘There almost 
certainly will be provision for a substantial 
program of federal aid for hospitals and 
for medical research and training. 


Social Security. Coverage will be ex- 
panded to include about 20 million addi- 
tional people—farm and migrant and 


domestic workers, and probably also the 
self-employed and professionals. ‘The so- 
cial-security tax will be upped. 


Education. Congress will vote federal aid 
for state and local education. 


Minimum Wage. ‘This will be raised, prob- 
ably to 75 cents an hour. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Power. Generous funds will be voted for 
federal reclamation and hydro-electric proj- 
ects. 


Un-American Activities. ‘Ihe House com- 
mittee’s wings will be clipped but it will 
be permitted to continue along more tem- 
perate lines. 


Atomic Energy. Congress will do a lot 
more airing of the atomic energy program 





When writing about something on which 
you have a special knowledge, state your 
experience in the field. A congressman 
doesn’t know about everything, and a spe- 
cialist’s views will help him make up his 
mind. 


Time your letter to reach your congress- 
man when the subject you are discussing 
is alive. A letter on a bill months before 
it comes up is almost as useless as one 
on a bill months after its disposition. 


Write your congressman when you think 
he has done something good. He likes 
praise as much as anyone. 


DON’T write letters which threaten him 
with defeat at the next election if he doesn’t 
vote your way. Reasons are more effective 
than threats. 


Don’t tell your congressman how influen- 
tal you are in his district. If you are, he 
probably knows it; if you’re not, he’ll resent 


your letter’s implication that you can bring 
pressure to bear. 


Don’t merely “demand” or “insist.” 
He doesn’t know whether your reasons are 
good unless you tell him what they are. 


Don’t get caught in a pressure letter or 
telegram campaign. A batch of identical 
letters, obviously inspired by a_ pressure 
group, gets very little attention. If you 
agree with a group’s position, use your own 
words, not the group’s. 


Don’t swamp your congressman with 
letters on the same subject. When you've 
expressed yourself once, you’ve made your 
impression. One good letter is worth 10 
bad ones. 


Don’t write congressmen from other than 
your home district, unless it is to the chair- 
man of the committee discussing a specific 
bill. Congressmen aren’t swayed much 
by outsiders. 
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and the question of private industry’s rela- 
tion to it. But major changes in the 
atomic energy act are unlikely. 


Displaced Persons. ‘The law will be lib- 
eralized to permit entry of more DP’s. 


So much for the specific issues. 

In addition, you will see a labor lobby 
so potent that it may dwarf all previous 
lobbies in oil, utilities, and real estate. 

You will see more public airing of the 
usually taken-for-granted mechanisms that 
make Congress tick: the problem of semior- 
ity rights to committee chairmanships, the 
question of the composition of commit- 
tees, the Senate’s rule of unlimited debate. 





You will see a sharper line-up than ever 


before of “liberals” and “conservatives,” 
with the GOP family fight extra bitter. 

Opponents of the new New Deal are 
formulating their strategy. Remember 
that many conservatives, Democratic as 
well as Republican, were elected to office. 
They interpret the “mandate” which car- 
ried them in quite differently from the way 
‘Truman interprets his. 

These conservatives aim to give the Tru- 
man administration plenty of rope—and 
hope for it to hang itself. ‘They believe 
the final twist will be supplied by the 
added inflation expected in the wake of 
big new government spending programs. 

But that is a mere hope, and the hope 
of a minority at that. Meanwhile the New 
Deal is here again, and here in strength. 


Going to the Inauguration ? 


RE you thinking of being in Washing- 
ton on Thursday, January 20 to witness 
that quadrennial splash of pageantry and 
ritual inaugurating the President? If so, 
you're in for a big show. You're in for a 
big headache, too, unless you steel yourself 
by knowing what you have to face. 

A whopping crowd of Democrats and 
curiosity seekers is expected. ‘The swarm 
will be churned into a population of 862,000 
Washingtonians, normally too many people 
for existing facilities. This influx of visitors 
must be accommodated in something less 
than 10,000 rooms in 59 reputable hotels, 
or wherever they can roost. 

The hotels have given preference to 
regular patrons. Managements think it wise 
and fair to accommodate people who regu- 
larly patronize them. Some hotels, it is 
known, have turned down requests by 
special interests for blocs of space. 

Room prices will be up but not as 
high as were charged in Philadelphia during 
the political conventions. ‘Two “name’ 
hotels, however, say that normal prices will 
be charged their regular patrons. 

If you have no hotel reservation by 
this time it is probably too late to get one. 
Try Baltimore, only a 45-minute train 
tide away, or Wilmington, Philadelphia or 
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Richmond, none over a few hours out. 
If nothing is available there you still may 
rely on Washington boarding houses or 
tourist homes. 

The Greater National Capital Committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade, Evening 
Star Building, has investigated places offer- 
ing rooms and will give you advice. 

And a word for your possible envy: Don’t 
think too harshly of the people you will 
see looking comfortably down on the parade 
from hotel windows. ‘They paid for them, 
maybe $50, maybe $100. 

Conditions in restaurants will seem a 
flashback to war days, days of lines and 
waiting. This goes for any downtown or 
river-front place. There are about 2000 
restaurants of every category and _ these, 
plus the hotels, must feed the big crowd. 

The whole attitude in Washington is one 
of “Let ’°em come!” Hotel men, especially, 
are emphatically opposed to steering people 
from an already crowded town. They think 
those signs you see in hotels saying “Avoid 
Blankville this week, big convention there,” 
are destructive. No storekeeper, they argue, 
would hang a sign saying “Stay out this 
afternoon; the store is already crowded.” 

But if you are going, go prepared, with a 
room in the bag, if possible. 
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These are spectal reports from our corres pond- 


office building is essential, why not 
acquire one on the edge of town 
and relieve congestion instead of 
increasing it? And what about the 
financial pinch? ‘The city would 
lose $100,000 a year should the 
building become tax-free state prop- 
erty. 


ents and readers throughout the nation.Write 


us what 1s happening in your community. 
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Muncie, Ind.—Tightening credit. E:mploy- 
ment and business activity remain high 
here but credit men see a tightening in all 
lines. One collection man says: “It’s more 
like a return to normal than a bad trend.” 

Credit is tighter than a year ago. A 
chain store credit executive says: “People 
are finding their obligations harder to meet 
now. A customer would contract for $25- 
a-month installments without the slightest 
hesitancy a year ago. But he thinks long 
before undertaking them now.” 

Consumer hesitancy to increase charge 
accounts is definite in the food field. One 
retailer with a 1'2-million-dollar annual 
business reports: “People check their bills 
more; they'll stand at the window and add 
up every penny. ‘They don’t want to in- 
crease their charge accounts.” 


Annapolis, Md.— 0’Sullivan Building. ‘The 
state legislature will decide next month 
whether to buy the big O’Sullivan Build- 
ing in Baltimore, an issue that has raised 
some bad feeling. ‘The situation: 

The building stands 34 stories, is Balti- 
more’s tallest. The cost 18 years ago was 
642 million dollars; present-day building 
cost would be over i242 million. The state 
has option to pay only 5 million for it. 
The state reminds that its employes are 
now housed in some 40 locations around 
Baltimore because ancient Annapolis, the 
capital, is short on facilities. By buying 
the property money would be saved and 
activities concentrated. 

But, ask Baltimoreans, where would 
O'Sullivan refugees go? And, if a state 
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Nashville, Tenn.—Candy store. 
Mitchell’s candy and bakery store 
here is celebrating its 100th year 

under the same roof and family. Charles 
Mitchell explains the success this way: 
“Emphasis is always placed on quality, serv- 
ice and personal contact with customers.” 

One of the three Mitchell proprietors 
is always on the floor, addressing cus- 
tomers by name. “We are now entering 
on ledgers the names of a fourth generation 
of family customers and soon it will be 
the fifth,” he says. 

Mitchell's hasn’t tned to go modern 
with chromium embellishments. “For a 
background we have held to some beauti- 
ful old mahogany fixtures,” Mitchell says. 
“We feel these are in keeping with our 
business methods and our product.” And 
staying at the same old stand, he thinks, 
eventually makes an institution of a store. 


Springfield, Mass.— Model plant. Smith 
& Wesson, Inc., is moving out of their 
100-year-old brick building and into a new 
structure, designed for both peace and war 
and located in Springfield’s outskirts. 

The new plant of the famed arms makers 
may become a model for industrialists who 
want to build with peacetime efficiency 
and wartime safeguards in mind. 

Smith & Wesson’s new home embodies 
these dual-purpose functions: 

& Underground tunnels and rooms of re- 
inforced concrete into which production 
can be quickly transferred from above 
ground. The tunnels and rooms in peace- 
time will serve as transportation corridors 
for personnel and materials without dis- 
rupting production upstairs. 

> Transformers in sufficient number to 
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provide continuation of power if some are 
blown out in war or fail in peacetime. 
& Airtight compartments which can be 
sealed against gas attacks. ‘These may also 
be used for storing papers and tools. 

Pm An open court designed to minimize 
bomb shocks and cause windows to blow 
outwards instead of inwards. This design 
provides better lighting and ventilation. 

There is a dual heating system with fixed 
radiation for all working areas, unit heaters 
for communication areas, and monitors to 
give overhead circulation without drafts. 

Safety facilities include a_ seven-foot 
Cyclone fence, a gatehouse for examination 
of visitors, and watchtowers. All plant 
operations are sufficiently removed to pre- 
vent sabotage from the streets. A 15-foot 
sand cushion over a drained swamp where 
the plant was built will minimize effects 
of a bomb hit close by the buildings. The 
flexible sand cushion will make the struc- 
ture rock rather than crumble as it might 
on a fixed foundation. 

The plans were drawn by Carl R. Hell- 
strom, Smith & Wesson’s president. He 
says: “It is merely a matter of practical 
foresight to protect our plants against the 
prospects of war.” Hellstrom did so for 
only $6 per square foot of plant space 
instead of the usual $10. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—New construction. 
Around 100 million dollars worth of new 
industrial construction can be chalked up 
for Utah during 1948. Employment is now 
around 249,000 compared to 148,000 in 
1940, and 130,000 of the total are in in- 
dustries. 

Utah is striving to scatter its new indus- 
tries about the state to relieve or prevent 
congestion in urban regions. An aim also 
is to provide work for farmers and ranch- 
men who need it. The decentralization 
would, in any case, help to prevent migra- 
tions from the farms to the cities. 


Newark, N. J.—Business library. A public 
relations section has been established in 
the Newark Business Library with a two- 
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fold purpose: ‘lo acquaint the public with 
business’ view of itself and to keep the 
businessman informed on the latest trends 
in the art of public relations. Material will 
include basic text books, bibliographies, 
current public relations magazines, house 
organs, annual reports and data on plant- 
community relations. 


Spartanburg, S.C.—Peach trees. E‘very- 
body in the five counties around Spartan- 
burg would agree the best thing ever done 
was the planting of those experimental 
peach trees in the early 20’s. The aim then 
was to find something to rely on besides 
cotton. Phenomenal success came: There 
are 4/2 million trees now and an additional 
200,000 will be planted this season. 

In this pretty picture are further good 
prospects, for there is indication of a 
bumper crop in 1949. ‘The claim, indeed, 
is that Spartanburg, Greenville, Cherokee, 
Union and Laurens counties produce more 
peaches than the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

As they do from every successful idea, 
the benefits have spread. By midsummer 
between 7000 and 10,000 peach pickers 
will rally on the area for jobs. In normal 
seasons manufacturers sell growers around 
100 carloads of spray materials, an unesti- 
mated quantity of fertilizer, and about 500 
carloads of ice for refrigerating shipments, 
a supplement to the 17,500 tons stored in 
advance of the shipping season. 

The growth of the peach-raising idea 1s 
reflected in railroad statistics: In 1932 the 
Southern Railroad hauled 143 carloads 
from the area; there were 5140 last year 
handled by this carrier alone. 


Las Vegas, Nev.— New economic props. 
People in this traditionally raucous, gam- 
bling, night-life city of 26,000 are begin- 
ning to realize that the 16 million dollars 
spent annually by visitors is not a trust- 
worthy support. Come hard times such 
visitors thin out; those who appear thin 
their spending. Las Vegas now wants to 
create some thriving farms as neighbors to 
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its own uproar. It also wants to rebuild 
the chemical industry which came and died 
with the war. 

In all Clark County (which includes 
Las Vegas) the gross farm income in 1946 
was only $1,243,000. The shortage of 
water blocks expansion. Lake Mead, how- 
ever, is near-by; and arrangements have 
been made to withdraw 300,000 acre-feet 
of water a year for irrigation and domestic 
use. ‘Time is needed to build necessary 
canals. But, once realized, the project 
should increase cultivated acreage tenfoid. 

Las Vegas didn’t suffer when the govern- 
ment-built basic magnesium plant closed 
after the war. A tourist boom took up the 
slack. But the desirability of reopening 
the business, which can carry a 5000-man 
pay roll, was obvious. 

The state jumped in and acquired the 
facilities from the War Assets Administra- 
tion. To date, two companies have leased 
portions and are producing. There is pros- 
pect of other chemical firms coming in. 
Within the next year, a minimum of 3000 
persons will be employed. 

This, however, is important: ‘Tourists 
will still be a mainstay here. ‘The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with the Union Pacific 
Railroad has hired a press agent to fasci- 
nate the nation with the synthetic things 
Las Vegas offers. But the awareness grows 
that something solid must be underneath. 


Walterboro, S. C.—Better street lights. 
Fluorescent street lighting is being installed 
in the downtown area here. Expected ad- 
vantages: lower operating costs, white light, 
and the ease of installing colored tubes for 
Christmas lighting. Also, since rain washes 
the tubes, cleaning isn’t necessary. 


Chicago, Ill_—Noise abatement. ‘Ihe cur- 
rent Chicago noise abatement survey is not 
aimed at “getting tough” with companies 
whose equipment disturbs the peace. This 
attitude of the survey's sponsors should re- 
assure plant owners in Chicago and else- 
where. Organizations behind anti-noise 
movements do not expect to make use of 
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punitive measures except as a last resort. 

The Chicago survey actually aims at as- 
sembling some badly needed scientific data 
on noise control. What happens then? 
Will industry face costly noise-abatement 
ordinances? Not if the National Noise 
Abatement Council has its way. Most 
noise control groups believe that punitive 
legislation should be preceded by educa- 
tional campaigns to effect desired results. 


Pueblo, Colo.—Inventors’ Congress. Inven- 
tors will have a fine opportunity to demon- 
strate their wares at the 1949 Rocky 
Mountain Empire Inventors’ Congress, to 
be held late this spring. Businessmen who 
attend the congress may also reap divi- 
dends. It offers an excellent chance to see 
some gadgets that may be profitably manu- 
factured. Several of the 180 inventions 
displayed last year were chosen for com- 
mercial production. 

In addition, an organization called “Mer- 
chandising Associates” has been established 
to help inventors without funds. The 
group will carry an acceptable product 
through the sales promotion stage for a 
percentage of the ultimate profits. 

One exhibitor has organized ‘Treasure 
Chest Industries to make and market his 
own exhibits and those of others. ‘These 
now include a collapsible camping stove, 
a new apple and tomato corer and a signal 
light for summoning waiters in cafes. 


America at Large—tTraveling housewives. 
The Department of State’s Passport Divi- 
sion proves that =I] Americans traveling 
abroad aren’t the carefree rich. By occu- 
pation, housewives led with 24,688. Next 
came skilled laborers, 18,768 and students, 
14,834. Executives numbered 9007. Clerks 
and secretaries were next. Men travelers 
numbered 82,452; women, 52,093.  Per- 
sonal business such as visiting relatives 
abroad accounted for more than 77,083 
passports. During the six-month period 
of the analysis, New York City residents 
received 33,798 passports, more than those 
issued for residents o° any three states. 
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BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF? 





What are the chances of making 
good? What pitfalls should the be- 


ginner look for? Here is the first in 


a series of articles. Future articles 


will discuss the opportunities for 
starting a business in various fields, 


and will present actual case histories. 


O start a business of your own you 
must: 
B® Have an article or a service that 1s 
needed. 
& Know how to sell it. 

This sounds obvious, but many beginners 
do not stop to think about it. So they 
don’t last very long. 

The best way to prepare yourself for 
starting a business is to get experience by 
working for someone else. But if you want 
to start from scratch, be sure to consult 
your banker, your local chamber of com- 
merce, or government sources of advice. 

Is this a favorable time for a man to 
start a small business of his own? ‘The 
situation is tougher than it has been at any 
time since the war. You need more work- 
ing capital and you run a greater risk now, 
but opportunities are still plentiful. ‘The 
same old requisites for making good hold 
true: hard work, know-how, and an ade- 
quate grubstake. 

Here are some facts to mull over before 
you make your decision: 

1. Business “deaths” have been increas- 
ing steadily since the war. ‘There were 
182,000 in 1946, 218,000 in 1947 and 300,- 
000 last vear. But they are still running 
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well below the pre-war “normal” of 360,000 
and government economists think the 
death rate can be stabilized around what 
it is now. 

2. As business mortalities have been in- 
creasing, business starts have been declin- 
ing. In 1946, 600,000 new businesses got 
under way, in 1947 there were 400,000 new 
enterprises, and last year about the same 
number of businesses were started— 300,000 
—as were closed out. 

But not all of these 300,000 firms should 
be classed as “failures.” Some were con- 
solidated with other businesses. Others 
disappeared when their owners went to 
work for someone else or retired from busi- 
ness altogether. 

3. The mortality rate, especially among 
small businesses, is always high in the first 
vear. 

The following case histories may be 
helpful if you are planning an enterprise 
of your own: 

& A veteran in Arizona, who had ambition 
and $10,000 but was short on experience, 
wanted to start up an electrical appliance 
shop. He learned there were many factors 
to be considered: store location, record 
keeping, competition, credit purchases, 
trade-ins, repairs and repossessions. ‘The 
veteran, on second thought, decided to 
work in an appliance store to learn the 
business from the ground up. 

& A man in Georgia did small electrical 
installations and made an occasional ap- 
pliance sale. During the war, business 
boomed and he took on several employes. 

To counteract the post-war slack-off he 
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set up an incentive system to encourage 
every employe to sell electrical appliances. 
All repairmen were instructed to keep a 
keen lookout for sales opportunities. A 
housewife was overheard complaining of 
the hot weather and the repairman was 
able to suggest that his company could 
install an attic fan on an economical basis. 
A tactful word here and there to other 
housewives resulted in the sale of replace- 
ments for outmoded electrical equipment. 
The concern is now operating near its war- 
time levels. 
pm A veteran in a western tourist town out- 
lined to a government consultant an 
original and sound idea for a traveler's 
guide. He was given aid in setting up a 
sales area and a distribution plan, and 
various sources of capital were suggested. 
With his plans worked out so well in ad- 
vance, the enterprising veteran had no difh- 
culty in lining up a loan from his banker, 
backed by his GI loan guarantee. He is 
now successfully publishing his own tourist 
guide. 
m A young engineer who had designed an 
electric clock wanted to put his $12,000 
savings into a plant to manufacture the 


* 


* 


clock. He asked a government department 
how to borrow money with which to oper- 
ate his plant. He admitted he hadn't 
given much thought to sources for ma- 
terials or sales outlets. 

The young entrepreneur was advised to 
get himself a job, and on the side make 
and market his clock on a small scale to 
see how it would sell. He followed the 
advice and discovered that while the clocks 
did not sell like “hot cakes,” they showed 
promise of moving once an effective mer- 
chandising scheme had been worked out. 

These examples, and thousands more like 
them, prove the point: If you are thinking 
of starting an enterprise today, you can’t 
afford to go off half-cocked. You can’t go 
into business simply because you’ve always 
wanted to and now have what you think 
is the necessary money. You must pre- 
condition your chances for success with 
careful planning. 

Next month we will report in detail an 
actual case showing how a man started a 
new business and made a go of it. In suc- 
ceeding months we will report other ex- 
amples in other fields. Watch for them 

. and profit by them. 


* 


HAVE YOU GOT ENOUGH CAPITAL? 


OO many new businesses fail because they start with insufficient capital. 
These failures are unnecessary and perhaps widely preventable, in the 
opinion of Nelson A. Miller, head of the Marketing Division of the Office of 


Domestic Commerce. 


Miller has consequently prepared a work sheet for esti- 


mating first capital requirements which prospective store owners might study to 
s | q prosp 


q dvantage. 


So far work sheets have been prepared for a grocery store, a shoe store, a gift 
and art shop, a book store, a men’s clothing store, and a women’s ready-to-wear 


shop. 


Others are in planning. They are available for 5 cents each from the 


Division of Printing Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Specify those desired. 


TO HELP YOU KEEP BETTER RECORDS 


F you are having trouble keeping your records straight, a recently issued govern- 


ment pamphlet may help. 


It outlines a simplified record-keeping system, and 


also contains a small number of specially designed record forms. 

The system is flexible enough to be adapted to any retail business, though the 
illustration used in the booklet is based on the operation of a grocery store. 

You can get Record Keeping for Retail Stores, Industrial Series No. 80, for 
10 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Already well under way: 


CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN ON DRUGS 


guinea pigs for some experi- 
mental potion. Before any 
new drug is marketable, it 
must be submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administra- 





OU can expect more and better safe- 

guards on the purity of the cough 
syrup, headache tablets and other remedies 
that go into your medicine cabinet. 

Congress and the Supreme Court have 
given the Food and Drug Administration 
new power to go after distributors of un- 
safe drugs and falsely touted medicines. 
Other government agencies and the pack- 
aged medicine industry itself are joining 
in the clean-up work. 

Much progress has been made in the 
past 10 years in doing away with the worst 
stuff. But shyster medicine men, working 
through legal loopholes, have been able to 
peddle some very unhealthy concoctions. 

Now, however, most of these loopholes 
have been plugged. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
authority to see that any medicine contain- 
ing any ingredient that has crossed state 
lines is correctly labeled and sold. 

Nor will it be possible in the future for 
phony operators to get around the law by 
taking a medicine out of its original pack- 
age and selling it in a new one. 

Another important change: Formerly 
the government could not seize drugs or 
food that became adulterated after de- 
livery. One company successfully resisted 
seizure of some macaroni that had been 
gnawed by rats in its own warehouse. After 
this, Congress, in its last session, unani- 
mously voted to change the law. 

Now the government may seize and 
destroy any drug or food that becomes 
adulterated up to the moment you buy it. 
Drugs that should be kept cold must be 
kept cold. They must be sold fresh, if fresh- 
ness is necessary. In fact, all products af- 
fected by the law must be sold in first- 
class condition. 

Furthermore, drug purchasers can be as- 
sured now that they will not be made 
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tion with data proving it safe. 

At the same time the Federal Trade 
Commission has acquired new authority to 
crack down on false and misleading ad- 
vertising of home medicines. Labels now 
must say specifically what a medicine is 
to be taken for. They can neither make 
cure-all claims nor resort to say-nothing, 
“this-is-good-for-what-it-is-good-for” phrases. 

The reputable patent medicine industry 
is fully backing this new enforcement and 
helping out further on its own. 

Great emphasis is being laid on purity 
and safety controls in manufacturing. 
Medicines are tested at every stage. 

Also, more and more support is being 
given to research. The giant Sterling Drug 
Co, for example, is completing a 3- million- 
dollar research laboratory. The packaged 
medicine industry as a whole will spend 14 
million dollars on research this year. 

Most members of the Proprietary Asso- 
ciation, one important industry group, sub- 
mit their drug advertising to the association 
for a preliminary check. It is claimed that 
this is stricter than the review of the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission. 


N addition, the association has made a 

$100,000 movie showing how reputable 
home remedies are made, and how their 
purity and safety are protected. 

This broad conscience within the in- 
dustry enables the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to police the field with only 
225 inspectors. 

Such activity means that when you go 
to your drugstore for a remedy for some 
minor ill, you can now be sure of getting 
a safe product. It will bear instructions 
for taking and warnings against misuse. 

This is a far cry from the old patent- 
medicine days when the customer paid his 
money and took his chances of being cured 
—or killed. 
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CULTIVATE 
YOUR FOREMEN 











MERICAN FOREMEN, after years 
A of floating in mid-air between man- 
agement and labor, are gravitating toward 
management. 

Many a corporation president is spend- 

ing time and money to bring this about. 
Ask him why and he’ll probably say: “The 
foreman is our link with the worker. Only 
through the foreman can we accomplish 
the two biggest jobs ahead—increasing 
productivity and selling the competitive 
system to the American worker.” 
This is a fairly new idea to most busi- 
nessmen or at least a dusting off of an old 
idea. During the New Deal, foremen were 
pushed onto the sidelines while top man- 
agement and organized labor battled toe to 
toe. 

Foremen, who in the old days hired, 
fired and kept things moving, found much 
of their work taken over by personnel man- 
agers, grievance committees and shop stew- 
ards. During the war some foremen even 
found they were getting less take-home pay 
than the workers under them. 

In the auto industry foremen got fed up 
and started their own union, the Foremen’s 
Association of America. ‘This drift away 
from management scared the daylights out 
of many executives. 

To stop the drift and recapture fore- 
men, a growing number of companies 
turned to the National Association of Fore- 
men which is today one of the fastest grow- 
ing Organizations in industry. 

The NAF is not a union (as distinct 
from the Foremen’s Association of Amer- 
ica). It is an association of foremen’s 
clubs. A large company may have its own 
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What Is a Foreman? 


Foremen are sometimes called supervisors 
and vice versa. Nomenclature differs 
from plant to plant. Jim Bathurst, manager 
of the National Association of Foremen, 

has proposed the following eligibility standards 
for membership in a foremen’s club: 


I. Any person who devotes 80 percent 
or more of his time to supervisory duties. 


2. Any person who qualifies as a super- 
visor under the Taft-Hartley law. The 
law says in effect that a supervisor is one 
who either hires or fires or promotes or 
demotes or whose recommendations in 
these matters are usually accepted by top 
mdnagement. 


3. Any person who supervises a function, 
whether he supervises workers or not. This 
includes heads of such departments as 
safety, engineering, accounting and sales. 


club. Or where there are several small com- 
panies in a city, the foremen from each 
company may belong to a city or area club. 
Either way, a club must include top execu- 
tives as well as foremen. 

The clubs have three purposes: to get all 
management, from the lowliest foreman to 
the corporation president, onto the same 
team; to train foremen in leadership; and 
to give them a better understanding of 
their own company and the whole Ameri- 
can economic system. 

At the monthly dinner of a foremen’s 
club the brass hats check their titles at the 
door. The president of the company is 
not expected to sit at the head table but 
down the line where he can get an earful 
of foreman-thinking and maybe sound off 
with some of his own pet theories. 

The NAF started 25 years ago in Day- 
ton, Ohio, under YMCA sponsorship. In 
1946 it still had only 18,000 members. 
Since then, with a big shove from manage- 
ment, it has expanded to embrace 40,000 
foremen in 319 separate clubs. 

Thus, in two years, the NAF has taken 
in more new members than it had accepted 
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in its previous 23-year history. Much 
credit goes to NAF’s live-wire manager, 
Jim Bathurst, management consultant from 
Southern University in Birmingham, Ala. 


HOUGHTFUL businessmen also con- 

tributed to NAF’s recent spurt. Last 
fall in Chicago, for example, Gordon L. 
Hostetter, director of the Chicago Em- 
ployers’ Association, called together indus- 
trial leaders and told them bluntly that 
many of their industrial relations problems 
occurred because management in each 
plant was not working as a team. 

As a result the Employers’ Association 
called in the NAF. In a few months the 
number of clubs in Chicago grew from 12 
to 44. And today Chicago businessmen 
are complaining because the NAF can’t 
put more men in the area to help them 
organize clubs and training courses for 
foremen. 

The NAF is still growing. Even so it 
isn’t very big compared to the number of 
potential members. In industry alone, 
NAF Manager Bathurst figures there are 
2 million foremen and executives. In non- 
industrial business such as services, there 
are another 1! million. So the NAF has 
plenty of room to expand. 

Today NAF is strongest in the Ohio- 
Michigan area. The easiest field for NAF 
organizers is the aircraft industry, the 
toughest field is textiles. 

When one of the NAF’s seven regional 
organizers tries to get a foremen’s club 
started in a plant he first goes to the com- 
pany president for an OK. About seven 
out of ten executives think the idea is all 
right but the other three don't. 

“Out of these three,” says Bathurst, “‘one 
was born with the sole desire to be boss. 
He doesn’t care about producing, just about 
bossing. He’s hopeless. 

“The other two weren’t born that way, 
they just got that way. ‘There's a chance 
to convince them. In addition, a company 
here and there doesn’t want its foremen to 
join a club for fear they'll discover that 
they are underpaid.” 
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If the NAF gets permission to put its 
case directly to the foremen, it has another 
selling job. Recently an NAF organizer 
made an eloquent appeal to 15 steel com- 
pany foremen. After it was all over, 12 
of them waved off the speaker, saying, 
“That's a lot of baloney. We're here to 
make steel, not fool with that stuff.” The 
12 were tough old-timers. The three who 
wanted to join were younger men. 

The Taft-Hartley law took away from 
foremen all collective bargaining rights. 
Foremen could join unions but manage- 
ment didn’t have to bargain with them. 
The Foremen’s Association of America 
(the union) lost members as a result. And 
the NAF found that some executives were 
beginning to say, ““The law has stopped 
foremen’s unionization. We have nothing 
to worry about.” 

The last election puts the future of the 
Taft-Hartley law in doubt. Repeal of the 
foremen’s provision would probably give 
the NAF a new selling point. 


E'T’ NAF supporters themselves say 
that a law won’t bring the foremen 
home and that legislation won’t make 


leadership. It’s not enough to tell a fore- 


man that he’s management—you must 
make him feel that he is management. 

As to the future of the NAF, it may 
not grow quite so fast in the next two 
years as it has in the past two. Recently 
flocks of foremen joined up, some without 
too much understanding of what the NAF 
was all about. As a result, some are drift- 
ing away again. Bathurst thinks that 6000 
to 7000 a year is about all the NAF can 
really digest for the next couple of years. 

But the NAF must continue to grow, 
according to its backers, if industry is to 
function efficiently. They say that tech- 
nological skill has moved ahead faster than 
skill in human relations. And the human 
relations link between top management 
and the workers is the foreman. If neg- 
lected, he can be the weakest link in the 
management chain. If cultivated, he can 
be the strongest. 
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TRY TO GET AHEAD 


—by putting heat on hatless males 





HE bareheaded male is getting a severe 

needling these days to buy a hat. And 
the man wearing a hat is being nudged 
into getting a new one. 

Behind the attack is the kat industry, 
long beset and hurt by the hatless fad. 
The industry now strikes back, at last with 
a belly punch, at the vanity of males. “Bet 
you do better in a hat,” the ads are say- 
ing; “84 out of 100 women prefer men 
who wear hats.” Here are reasons for the 
campaign: 

The better-known brands sold well in 
1948 but the industry as a whole declined 
about 7/2 percent from the post-war rec- 
ord of 120 million dollars in 1947. 

Almost 60 percent of all U. S. males 
prefer to go without hats. And this con- 
dition, actually, has been creeping up since 
1900 when men began tiring of the elab- 
orate and formal garb of past decades. 

Unit sales are down and that’s what em- 
phasizes the trend, causes the scare, pro- 
duces the attack. 

Hat manufacturers, fortunately, know 
the causes of hatlessness, their main busi- 
ness malady: the revolt against hat check- 
ing and tipping; the trend away from stiff 
conventions in dress, toward what many 


regard as comfort; the rumor, highly de- 


batable, that hats induce baldness. 

The wars, also, had effect: Millions of 
men had to wear hats, sometimes heavy 
helmets. As they became civilians again, 
many resolved to give up hats. Further- 
more, hat prices have jumped, with but 
little accompanying improvement in at- 
tractiveness. The average man feels more 
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lightness in his hat now but little else to 
reconcile the higher price. 

Hat manufacturers know, too, where 
they are hardest hit: There is more hat- 
lessness in the South and West than in the 
East, older men are more inclined to hats 
than younger ones, and married men wear 
more hats than bachelors do. Fifty-two 
percent of married women want men who 
accompany them to wear hats. Thirteen 
percent want them bareheaded. Thirty- 
five percent don’t care. Hats are less im- 
portant to unmarried women. Only 31 
percent require a hat on their man. 
Twenty-eight percent prefer him without 
a hat and 41 percent don’t care. 

Hat makers painfully know the historic 
uncertainties of their business. ‘They were 
in years past riddled by labor disputes; 
they, themselves, clung for decades to 
archaic and frequently dangerous produc- 
tion methods. 

There are numerous small hat-finishing 
plants now. 

But the number of companies making 
and finishing men’s felt hat bodies has 
dropped from 190 to 7 during the past 45 
vears. A host of hat retailers has failed. 
A trade publication lamented in 1947 that 
there has been “something like a 99 per- 
cent mortality of houses in the field.” 

But operational and personnel improve- 
ments have appeared on the manufactur- 
ing end; and it is ironic that just as the 
industrial house gets well in order the 
American male responds with so little en- 
thusiasm for the product. 

Starting with the Hat Corporation of 
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America at South Norwalk, Conn., engi- 
neers installed a revolutionary straight-line 
production system in half a dozen plants. 
By finishing hats in a continuous process 
instead of by batches, the production cycle 
in some plants is reduced from three weeks 
to three days. Unit cost is cut and em- 
ployment stabilized. The Hat Corpora- 
tion has a new felting process using a plas- 
tic fiber produced from casein out of skim- 
med milk and reducing the need for rabbit 
fur in top-quality hats. 

The three big companies now are John 
B. Stetson Co., Frank H. Lee Co. and the 
Hat Corporation of America. The latter 
was formed in 1932 by merger of two old 
firms, Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., and _ the 
Knox Hat Co. 

For 1947 Stetson had sales of $29,336,000 
and profit of $955,000; the Hat Corpora- 
tion had sales of $20,932,000 and profit of 
$920,000. Lee releases no figures but 
claims to be second only to Stetson in dol- 
lar volume and to lead everybody in units 
as “‘the largest maker of hats and hat bodies 
in the world.” 

Any serious awareness of the hatlessness 
trend appears to have eluded the industry 
until the mid-1920’s. But from that point 
on councils, institutes and foundations 
established by the manufacturers strove— 
without success—to stem the fad. 

Among the many moves was a recent 
analysis of merchandising men’s hats in 
retail stores. The study showed that for 
most profitable operation men’s hat de- 
partments should be on the main floor, 


adjacent to men’s furnishings but prefer- 
ably not on a main trafhic aisle. ‘The aver- 
age man, it was found, looks at four hats, 
tries on three and winds up by buying one 
new hat exactly like his old one or the 
same style in another color. 

Last year the manufacturers and retail- 
ers created a $400,000 promotional fund. 
Car cards, billboards, radio spots and news- 
papers are being used instead of national 
magazines, which once were tried. ‘The 
magazines had featured appeals like “Get 
into the picture with a hat.” But this was 
construed by some hat men as appealing 
most to men already wearing hats. 

The widely blazoned slogan, “Bet you do 
better in a hat; 84 out of 100 women prefer 
men who wear hats,” is actually a free- 
hand interpretation of statistics turned up 
in 1947. These showed that only 9 per- 
cent of women thought a man should wear 
a hat for all occasions, that 75 percent 
thought a man should sometimes wear a 
hat. What 84 out of 100 women prefer 
is for a man to have a hat available for 
wear at least some of the time. 

Just how much good the present hard- 
swinging campaign against hatlessness will 
do remains to be seen. As with a physical 
disease, the ailment may be hard to stop 
because it was allowed to run so long be- 
fore getting attention. But there are a 
few hopeful signs for the industry. The 
campaign at least hasn’t been lampooned 
to serious extent. And the present awaken- 
ing of the industry seems bound to bring 
some sort of progress. 


x * * 


COUNTY HIGHWAY MAPS HAVE MANY USES 


OR a good highway map of your county, 
ask your state highway department to 
quote you a price on “General Highway 
Maps.” States sell them at cost, prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents or in some cases 
to 50 cents. Scaled two miles to the inch, 
the maps show towns, roads, streams, rail- 
roads and rural houses. 
They are useful to both businessmen and 
homeowners. An Ohio milk company used 


county highway maps to set up more direct 
collection routes and thereby saved 80 truck- 
miles a week. 

The owner of a country place buys the maps 
in large quantities, marks them and mails 
them as guides to week-end guests. In 
sparsely settled states such as Colorado, where 
ordinary highway maps show only the through 
roads, county maps are a godsend to hunters 
and fishermen. 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. 
To get them, write directly to the 
publisher or sponsor. Tell us if you 
know of others that should be in- 
cluded. 





[] How Families Use Their Incomes... . 
A report on how families adjust to changing 
economic conditions. Businessmen will find 
it useful because it shows potential markets 
for goods among different population groups. 
A 64-page pamphlet, with tables and charts, 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture. 
Write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 30 cents. 


[] Small Business Series. . . . Pocket-size 
booklets designed to help persons starting a 
business in New York State. These booklets 
should be useful to “small business” people 
everywhere. Ask for specific titles as follows: 
Starting Yo ur Own * terse in New York 
State, Picking a Location for a Small Business, 
Insurance for a Small Business, Purchasing 
and Inventory Control for a Small Business, 
Record Keeping g for a Small Business, Regu- 
lations Affecting Small Business, Publicetions 
for a Smal! Business, 102 Ideas for a Business 
of Her Own, Marketing a Home Product. 
Write to the State of New York Department 
of Commerce, 112 State Street, Albanv 7, 
N.Y. Free. | 


' | The New Cure for White Collar Unrest. 
. Employers are reminded that it is as 
important to keep office help happy as it 1s 
to keep up the morale of factory workers. 
A 48-page, paper-covered pamphlet. Write to 
Specialties Dent., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Price $1. 
| | The Outlook for Women in Occupations 
Related to Science. ... Trends affecting 
women trained in science—where they work, 
what kind of work they do and opportunities 
opening up in the field. A 32-page pamphlet 
prepared by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. Write to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 15 cents. 


[| Causes of Industrial Peace Under Col- 
lective Bargaining. ... . A series of 15 case 
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studies on good labor relations by a National 
Planning Association committee of labor and 
business leaders and consultants. The first 
study is on Crown Zellerbach and the Pa- 
cific Coast Pulp and Paper Industry. The 
second is on Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany and the Federation of Glass, Ceramic 
and Silica Sand Workers of America. Sub- 
sequent studies may be ordered as published 
from the NPA for $1 (paper bound, about 64 
pages). Advance orders for the complete set 
of 15 studies: $12.50. Write to National 
Planning Association, 800 21st Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


[] A Short Course in Human Relations. 

. Advice for plant foremen on how to get 
along with people. A vest-pocket, 48-page 
booklet. Write to the Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago 40, Ill. Price 25 cents. 


[] Survey of Personnel Practices in Un- 
ionized Offices. ... A report prepared by 
the American Management Association to 
assist its industry members in dealing with 
their employes. A 38-page, paper-bound 
pamphlet. Write to the American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Price to non-members, $3. 


[] The Joint Safety Program of the Forst- 
mann Woolen Company and Local 656, 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO. 

. First of a series of case studies planned 
by the Rutgers University Institute of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations. A 48-page 
paper-back pamphlet. Write to Rutgers In- 
stitute, 77 Hamilton Street, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Price 40 cents. 


[| The Guaranteed Annual Wage. ... The 
economic effect of the guaranteed annual wage 
is discussed from the point of view of public- 
minded businessmen. Write to the National 
Planning Association, 800 21st Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


[] Classroom Radio Receivers. ... A 38- 
page brochure to guide teachers and school 
administrators in the purchase and use of 
school radios. Prepared by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. Single copies of this and earlier 
publications in the series, “School Sound 
Systems” and “School Sound Recording and 
Playback Equipment,” are available without 
charge. Write the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1317 F Street, N. W., Washington 4, 
D. C., or the Radio Section, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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ON THE CHANGING TIMES 





HILE TOTTING UP the family ac- 

counts the other evening, a wife re- 
marked to her husband: “It’s a good thing 
we saved up some money for a depression 
or wed never be able to get through this 
period of prosperity.” 


THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINE 
names its ships with words beginning with 
“Ex,” such as Excalibur, Exochorda, Ex- 
chequer. Newest vessel added to the com- 
pany’s fleet has been nicknamed “Expen- 
sive.” 


OUR SEED CATALOG indicates that 
growers have produced a string bean with 
a pod precisely 6 inches long to fit a stand- 
ard-sized can, and also a flat Spanish onion 
in answer to demand from hamburger 
stands for an onion that could be sliced 
and leave no pear-shaped nubbin. This 
makes us wonder why, as people try to 
plant the seeds of world peace, they can’t 
control the crop as effectively as the string 
bean and onion people do. 


RACE TRACK WORKERS have been 
unionized, and now there’s a movement to 
organize the handlers of racing dogs. If 
dogs can learn as much from humans as the 
trainers say they can, they may soon be 
able to put on quite a demonstration of 
no-bone-no-run. 


SOME OF US MEN have been patting 
ourselves on the back and feeling sort of 
noble in the role of family provider. Last 
fall it was said that men’s clothes weren’t 
selling well because there wasn’t enough 
money left in the family pocketbook after 
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the lady of the house finished her buying. 
But the Department of Labor, armed with 
figures, has brought us down to earth again. 
The figures say it isn’t so. In the average 
city household the husband’s clothing bill 
is higher than his wife’s. 


A MANUFACTURER of = mass-pro- 
duced houses wants to sell people on the 
idea of turning in their houses for new 
models every year or two. ‘This service 
seems to us to be a little premature. Most 
house-hungry citizens are just waiting to 
hole up in something permanent, with no 
further moving-day to look forward to. 


HOW LOYAL MUST YOU BE to 
your grocer? That’s what some women 
are asking in these days of high food 
prices. Protected during war shortage 
vears by independent grocers who saved 
scarce under-the-counter items for them, 
these women find they're now paying as 
much as 1] percent more to those same 
erocers for out-on-the-counter items. The 
ladies wonder for how long they are obli- 
gated to pay off those special favors—at the 
11-percent-higher rate—and when they will 
be morally free to shop elsewhere and save. 


HOUSEWIVES might like to know 
about the new booklet which says that 
Ironing Can Be Easy. In many pages and 
with many pictures, the booklet shows just 
how to iron a man’s shirt, for instance, in 
42 minutes. But it doesn’t tell what to 
do about the doorbell, the phone, the crisis 
with the children, the pie in the oven and 
the other things that always go with shirt 
ironing in any normal household. 
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WHEN IT COMES to common hon- 
esty most people won't steal. But there 
are quirks about appropriating other peo- 
ple’s property. Umbrellas, for instance, 
fall into public domain when it’s raining. 
Books are returned late, often never. 
Hotel towels, ash trays, light bulbs and 
linen are common prey. 

So it is easy to understand the amaze- 
ment of the hotel manager who was told 
by the housekeeper that a bride on her 
honeymoon wanted to buy a hotel towel 
as a souvenir of the place. 

“Wrap it in cellophane,” the manager 
cried. “And put my personal card and an 
orchid on it. Get it to her at once.” 


RECENTLY we went out to inspect a 
new real estate development featuring 
“flivver houses’—small, simple, and (as 
things go these days) cheap. We found 
the dev ‘lopment all that it was cracked up 
to be, and in front of nearly every house 
stood a new car, even a few Cadillacs, 
which probably explains the demand for 
“flivver houses.” 


YOUR NEXT TAX RETURN blank 
will be accompanied by a 16-page booklet, 
straight from the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, telling you all the ins and outs of the 
complicated income tax return. Any tax- 
payer with sufficient mentality to under- 
stand the 16-page booklet ought to have 
no difficulty whatsoever with the return 
itself. 


TRAVEL EXPERTS note an_enor- 
mous upsurge of vacationers camping out. 
The trend started in 1947, ran heavier 
last year, and probably will continue this 
vear. One explanation: the high cost of 
living at vacation resorts. We're ready to 
agree, but... . 

After you buy a tent, food, utensils, 
camping clothes, poison ivy cures, mos- 
quito repellents and all the other things 
that go with camping out, isn’t there 
something to be said for the relatively low 
cost of seeing the stars through a window? 
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IN 1924 the observers who foresaw that 
the Florida land-bubble would bust were 
called “pessimists.” In 1929 the persons 
who thought the stock market boom 
would not last were called “pessimists.” 
In 1940 those who said we were being 
drawn toward war were called “pessi- 
mists.” Now, in 1949, there are some 
people who think that current prosperity 
cannot last forever, and they are called . . 
oh, well, you get the point. 


THE KITCHEN of the future, it is an- 
nounced, will have oven and broiler built 
into the wall at eye level, and this ought 
to be a great boon to young housewives, 
for they will not have to stoop to discover 
that the cake and steak are burnt. 


A SUBURBAN COUPLE of our ac- 
quaintanve has a daughter, aged eight. 
She goes to a rural school, because it is 
the handiest one to the house. The par- 
ents welcome the arrangement, because 
they think it will give their daughter a 
chance to meet country children, and thus 
learn more than she otherwise might at a 
city-suburb school. 





The parents were delighted when the 
little girl recently reported that she had 
been invited by a school friend to spend 
the night out in the country. 

Next day the parents asked her what 
impression she had got of country life. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” she exclaimed. “They 
have a television set and a privy.” 


A WOMAN we have heard about got 
$2200 from the estate of a deceased aunt, 
and pondered for weeks as to whether she 
would use it to buy a new convertible or 
a new fur coat. She went shopping for 
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both, wound up by buying neither, and 
explained that prices were so high she 
would have to wait until either the gro- 
cery bill went down or another aunt died. 


A YOUNG MAN who started an elec- 
tric appliance store after the war has con- 
fided to us that “something is getting into 
people—they have got to be sold.” 


VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
has been reissued to conform to modern 
conditions. But apparently there are some 
problems which haven't changed with 4 
times. Under the chapter heading of ‘ 
Girl on Her Own” there are only two a 
heads, one of which is “Where To Live 
and How,” the other simply “Men.” 


ONE SHOULD BE ACCUSTOMED 
to almost anything in women’s clothes, 
what with fabrics made of milk and glass 
and a few other things. But somehow it’s 
just a little disconcerting to discover that 
the ladies are now going to take aluminum 
out of the kitchen and put it into their 
dresses. 


DEFLATION NOTE: Prices of  in- 
augural parade bleacher seats haven’t gone 
up, in spite of great demand and the in- 
creased cost of material. 


INCENTIVE PAY has long been 
looked upon as a necessary feature of the 
mass production system. But it has now 
been invoked by the Chicago Board of 
Education to cut down the production of 
broken window panes. Radios, recorders, 
film projectors and books were the incen- 
tive necessary to halve an annual breakage 
of 60,799 windows and save the annual 
salary of at least two glaziers. 


YOUNG APPRENTICE BARBERS 
are hard to find and some in the trade 
predict that within 10 years it will be 
necessary for men to make appointments 
at barber shops to get their hair cut—or 
else resort to shears and the soup bow! at 
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home, which will get us mght back to 
where we were before barbers and barber 
shops came into existence. 


OUR JANITOR recently had a great 
stroke of luck. He got a used Plymouth 
at the same price as a new Plymouth. 


A FRIEND OF OURS has declined to 
buy a new air conditioner for his office on 
grounds that in these days of the atom 
bomb you can never tell what will happen, 
and money spent for the air conditioner 
might be entirely wasted. 


A NEIGHBOR LADY got very much 
excited over the possibility of getting a good 
European DP as a cook and housemaid, 
but learned that she would be required to 
pay the going high wage, even to a DP. 
So she lost interest, explaining that she 
couldn’t see any sense in being so all-fired 
humanitarian over the DP’s if vou had to 
pay them the same as others. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY are plan- 
ning to use television for complete com- 
munication during the next war. But thev 
better not forget how to yell, either. For 
one of our editors, walking his dog the 
other day, heard faint shouts in the dis- 
tance. He finally discovered he was being 
addressed by a workman on top of a 400- 
foot television tower. “Tell my helper to 
get out of that shed and come up here,” 
shouted the workman. Our editor de- 
livered the message, full of wonder about 
the marvels, and also the gaps, in modern 
science. 


IN WINTER, building slows down, the 
coal business perks up and moonshiners 
have to look sharp. ‘The revenooers are 
using airplanes to spot stills in the North 
Carolina mountains. It’s not so bad dur- 
ing the summer, says a friend of ours from 
the hills. ‘The trees make pretty good 
camouflage. But right now with the leaves 
gone things are at their worst. ‘The moon- 
shiners can’t wait for spring. 
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YOU OUGHT TO READ 





the Labor Press 
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lH labor riding high again, employ- 
ers have to know what the unions 
are thinking. 

One of the best ways to find out is to 
read the union newspapers. ‘They give an 
accurate reflection of labor thought, and 
often provide a solid tip-off to possible 
future issues. They're far better than any 
makeshift pipelines to the unions’ inner 
councils. 

Many employers have already learned 
that by keeping an eye on the labor press 
they can handle union and employe rela- 
tions more intelligently. ‘They can learn 
about grievances in advance, and thus have 
a decided advantage when these problems 
have to be faced. 

The Department of Labor says there are 
between 709 and 900 union papers in the 
country. And that count does not include 
the many mimeographed and dittoed one- 
sheets which are the responsibility of the 
little locals and shop stewards. 

Here’s how to figure the audience for 
this labor press: 

& Union membership in the U. S. is cur- 
rently at an all-time high of 16 million 
plus. 

& Hach of these unionists gets at least one 
labor paper regularly, usually two or three. 
> Discount for members of union families 
and union members themselves who don’t 
read the labor press. Discount again for 
the non-married union member who has no 
family audience for his labor paper. 

On this basis, it’s a fair guess that the 
labor press has a minimum audience of 
about 20 million adults. 
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Judgments as to the influence of the 
union press among this important chunk 
of the population are 99 percent specula- 
tive. Usually, it depends on the issue. 
Almost to a paper, the union press panned 
Dewey and praised ‘Truman in the recent 
electioneering scramble. Not all of labor, 
however, voted a straight Truman ticket. 

But take a local issue, such as shop 
grievances or bargaining battles, and you 
can pretty well assume that the union 
member thinks as his union paper says. 
The reason is obvious. It’s the paper’s 
function to set the pattern of the union- 
ist’s thinking on labor issues. Call it 
morale-raising or pure propaganda, the 
union paper is belligerently one-sided. It 
always puts the union’s case in the best 
possible light, and makes every effort to 
undermine the logic and soundness of the 
employer's argument. You could hardly 
expect it to do otherwise. 

The big national labor papers concern 
themselves almost exclusively with the big 
national issues. Matters of legislation, the 
Washington scene, politics and broad-scale 
economics most often come under their 
spotlight. Sometimes, like the American 
Federationist, (AFL national organ) they 
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step into the field of international rela- 
tions. Often, like the railroad unions’ 
Labor (circulation, 750,000) they contain 
penetrating comment on current events. 
Frequently, they just plain exhort: “Kill 
Taft-Hartley!”, “Get Out the Vote!”, “De- 
fend Labor’s Gains!” 

They are aimed at the top 10 percent 
of labor rank and file—the thinking 10 per- 
cent. They're after the leadership and the 
union officials. Admittedly, these publica- 
tions of the big labor federations have a 
case to sell, and they sell it well. 

All of the big national labor weeklies 
have an impressive list of industrialists in 
their subscription files. Trade groups such 
as the U. S. Chamber of Commerce make 
it a steady habit to read a few key labor 
sheets: CIO News (circulation: 160,000); 
Labor; Mine Workers’ Journal (about 600,- 
000); AFL’s weekly clip sheet to its mem- 
ber unions; and the CIO’s high-brow 
Economic Outlook. 

Of more direct interest are the organs of 
the big internationals. A few are weeklies. 
Others—such as the American Marine 
Engineer or Petrillo’s International Musi- 
cian—are slick, fancy monthlies, better 
than most trade papers. They can be use- 
ful to the businessman who wants to know 
what his union thinks about labor-man- 
agement issues in the trade, or about griev- 
ances which cut across entire industries. 

Community publications usually are 
sponsored by the local AFL or CIO coun- 
cil. One of the best is Kenosha (Wis.) 
Labor published under joint AFL-CIO 
auspices. Other local labor papers of equal 
merit are found here and there in labor- 
minded areas. 

The attitudes these papers take and the 
issues they discuss can often be the tip-off 
to where labor stands. For example: 

& Kenosha Labor recently sparked a union 
battle against a proposed local transit in- 
crease by headlining the transit company’s 
profits. 

& The AFL’s St. Louis Union Labor Ad- 
vocate backed a proposed bond issue for 
slum clearance in St. Louis. 
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& The Square Deal, a Battle Creek 
(Mich.) labor-supported paper, went ham- 
mer and tongs after General Motors be- 
cause it claimed GM _ had upset a local 
workers’ education project. 

On all of these issues, local industry was 
involved, and local industry could have 
been better prepared to handle the issue 
by reading labor’s view on it in advance. 

For the real grass-roots grievances, the 
place to look is in the local union sheets. 
They may be mimeographed 8 by 10's, for 
a local of 50 or 100 members, or the hand- 
somely printed products of the giant VAW 
locals in Detroit. But they talk local, 
think local, agitate local. . 

These local papers often provide a good 
check on lax personnel departments, in- 
different to small but gnawing grievances. 
In big plants, they provide valuable leads 
to isolated “situations” which, ignored, 
might flare into serious labor difficulties. 

Intelligently scanned, the labor press 1s 
a pretty good index to labor morale and 
labor attitudes. It can be a guide to per- 
sonnel policies that work and an aid to 
better plant management. 





FOR LABOR’S VIEWPOINT on national problems, 
read: 

CIO News (weekly), 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $1 a year. 


Labor (weekly), published by railway labor 
unions, Labor Building, 10 Independence Ave- 
nue, S. W., Washington 4, D. C. $1 a year. 


American Federationist (AFL monthly maga- 
zine), 901 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. $2 a year. 


CIO Economic Outlook (monthly), 718 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. $1.50 a year. 


Labor’s Monthly Survey (AFL), 901 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. $1 a year. 


The U. S. Department of Labor issues the 
highly technical Monthly Labor Review ($4.50 a 
year from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.); and the more newsy 
Labor Information Bulletin ($1 a year from Office 
of Information, Department of Labor, Washington 


25, D. C.). 
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IS BIG BUSINESS 
TOO BIG TO SURVIVE? 





S America headed toward a new era of 
| smallness in business? 

The question is more relevant than it 
may seem on first thought. There is strong 
evidence that U. S. business, characterized 
for the past 40 years as “big,” may again 
become “small.” ‘The smallness won’t de- 
velop tomorrow or the next day, but it 
could come within a few years. 

When it matures, the trend back to 
smallness will bring: first, certain de- 
centralization by industrial giants now in 
operation; and second, possible breaking 
up, gradually, of huge controlling com- 
panies. Ultimately, the trend will alter 
the whole way we make, process and mar- 
ket our goods. 

Studies reveal that three broad develop- 
ments will bring about the far-reaching 
change. ‘They already are at work in many 
fields—perhaps in your own—and they will 
slowly invade others. These developments 
are: 

& ‘l'echnological: ‘The creation of new ma- 
terials and machines makes smaller plants 
not only possible, but preferable. In- 
creased reliance on electricity for power 
and on trucking for transportation means 
that small plants can be constructed almost 
anywhere in the country. Such construc- 
tion is under way by an imposing list of 
industries. 

& Economic: Surveys show that medium- 
sized plants and businesses are often more 
efficient and more profitable than the 
giants. 

& Political: A new kind of anti-trust move- 
ment is being sponsored, primarily by small 
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businessmen. It isn’t threatening the na- 
tion’s 3600 biggest companies yet, but its 
backers are busy. ‘They’re forming asso- 
ciations, writing books, holding confer- 
ences, setting up research foundations. All 
this is bound to have an effect. 

Plants started to get larger in the U. S. 
at the turn of the century. But this move- 
ment toward size began to slow down soon 
after World War I. And with the excep- 
tion of tremendous expansion in World 
War II, the shift toward smaller operations 
has continued. 

Meanwhile, technological advances have 
changed the picture in the following ways: 


Power. Electricity made it possible to 
spread plants over wide areas. Steam once 
limited the building of large plants to areas 
where coal was available and there was a 
river for cooling. Electrical power, how- 
ever, can be transmitted great distances. 

Electricity also has brought about more 
flexibility inside plants. Machines can be 
placed at any advantageous point. They 
do not have to be crowded together on a 
line shaft. As a result, the machine has 
tended to become independent of the size 
and character of the plant in which it is 
located. 


New Materials. Aluminum, magnesium 
and the new alloys produce lighter, more 
efficient, longer-lasting machinery. The 
new materials also can be machined more 
easily. 

Some of these materials, particularly the 
plastics and plywood, are produced very 
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simply. Machine shops are virtually elimi- 
nated. Plastics, in particular, move quickly 
from raw material to the assembly line. 
All of this reduces the amount of capital 
required per unit of product. It points in 
the direction of smaller plants. 


New Processes. ‘T’o make its capital in- 
vestment worth while today a steel plant 
must turn out a million tons of steel a year. 
But with the new continuous-casting proc- 
ess, described in Kiplinger Magazine last 
month, a plant will be able to go into 
steel making profitably on an annual pro- 
duction of only 100,000 tons. If other 
experiments now under way are successful, 
similar advantages may be in store for 
aluminum plants. 

New welding processes join metals with- 
out the use of bolt, rivet or screw. New 
stamping methods hammer, batter, and 
slug metal into form. Die casting, too, 
cuts the need for big machinery and plants. 


New Machines. Some of them are almost 
a factory in themselves. Many of the multi- 
purpose machines can turn out a whole 
range of products with only a change of 
fixtures. New control instruments replace 
big masses of machinery. And besides sav- 
ing space, these machines afford the small 
plant the accuracy and high quality out- 
put that once belonged exclusively to the 
big plant. 


Transportation. ‘The increased use of 
trucking has been the final factor in mak- 
ing possible smaller, decentralized plants. 


Plant builders are faced with two major 
problems: getting the money to finance 
their building, and finding a free, com- 
petitive climate in which the plants may 
flourish. 

Many large companies already have 
begun to decentralize. Among them are 
General Electric, U. S. Steel, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Philco, Du Pont and General Motors. 


General Electric increased its plants from 
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36 in 1940 to 101 in 1948. In contrast to 
the old Schenectady plant which employs 
20,000 workers, most of the new plants 
employ only 50 to 1500. Charles E. Wil- 
son, president of the company, explains: 
“With fewer people we find management 
can do a better job of organizing facilities 
and personnel. This means lower manufac- 
turing costs and better production control.” 

A General Motors vice president echoes 
this sentiment: “We would rather have 
two plants of 500,000 square feet each than 
one containing 1,000,000 square feet. It 
is more efhicient to keep working forces 
down to 5000 or 6000.” 


Will the break-up of giant plants also 
mean the end of out-sized controlling com- 
panies? ‘Traditionally one of the strongest 
arguments for these companies has been 
that technology requires large plants that 
can only be built and run by large com- 
panies. A second argument has been that 
several plants could be operated more efh- 
ciently under common control than under 
individual control. Now, however, tech- 
nology is undermining these claims. 

Conclusive proof is "lacking, but investi- 
gations indicate that in most industries the 
medium-sized business does a better job 
than the giant in holding down costs and 
earning a satisfactory profit. What better 
tests of efhiciency? 

A Federal Trade Commission — study 
of 283 baking firms shows that the ten 
medium-large firms had the lowest unit 
costs. The four big nation-wide bakers 
were second, even though their great pur- 
chasing power gave them materials at 
lowest cost. 

A similar study, of the fertilizer industry, 
reveals that the companies in the $500,000 
to $1,000,000 class—the next-to-smallest 
sroup—had the lowest unit production 
costs, and thus were the most efficient. 

In a recent book, Small Business—Its 
Place and Problems, the Committee for 
Economic Development tentatively re- 
ports: 

“The middle-sized firms of an industry 
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commonly make a better than average 
showing on costs and earnings than either 
the giants or smallest members. 

“The overall tendency is for unit costs 
to diminish as size increases. ‘The very 
largest member of an industry, however, 
does not usually show the lowest cost or 
the best profit rate on invested capital.” 

Thus, the evidence available indicates 
that bigger does not necessarily mean bet- 
ter. Corporate integration and mass pro- 
duction are not always linked with high 
eficiency and superior management. 

There is growing feeling, too, that con- 
centrated economic control menaces both 
democracy and free enterprise. Some of 
the biggest corporations are much richer 
than a ‘number of states, and some have 
more employes than some of the states 
have citizens. ‘Their decisions affect the 
U. S. people so directly that many business- 
men as well as economists fear it is only a 
question of time until the government 
attempts some kind of regulation. 


To avoid such an outcome, the small 
business groups are insisting that monopoly 
control be broken up. The National Fed- 
eration of Small Business, Inc., with 136,- 
000 members, fought very effectively for 
larger appropriations for the anti-trust 
divisions of the Department of Justice and 
the Federal Trade Commission. ‘The 
Democrats are pledged to positive anti- 
trust action. 

The case for smallness is powerful. Tech- 
nology is clearly on its side; economics 
tends to be. Despite obstacles, it looks 
as though the U. S. is moving gradually 
into a new “small business” era. It is time 
for you to think about your own operation 
in this light. 





A big champion of small business is E. G. 
Shinner, owner of a group of midwestern 
meat stores. Read how he bucks the big 
chains, makes money, then spends that 
money to promote the cause of small busi- 
ness. Coming in the February issue. 


Hints on how to foil shoplifters 


ILFERAGE from store counters is in- 

creasing in many sections of the country. 
Retailers should sharpen their defenses against 
shoplifters and be more alert for dishonest 
employes. 

Foiling shoplifters isn’t easy. Many of 
them are not habitual criminals, but respected 
citizens guilty of occasional lapses. The same 
applies to employes. Most of those who pilfer 
are not inveterate thieves. 

Here are a few things you can do, how- 
ever, to safeguard your merchandise: 
> Keep display counters low enough so that 
customers and their actions can be closely 
observed. 

m Place valuable items in protected show- 
cases. Train salespeople to show only a few 
such items at a time to a customer. Un- 
wanted items should be returned immediately 
to the showcase. 

> Make sure your salespeople realize the 1m- 
portance of keeping careful watch over both 
merchandise and customers. Make theft pre- 
vention part of their initial training and re- 
view the subject periodically. 

> Instruct salespcople to report suspicious 
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customers. You can then decide what to do. 
Remember, unless you are reasonably certain 
that a shopper has taken merchandise and 
still has it in his possession, it is better not 
to take action. False accusations may bring 
serious suits against your store. 
> Hire a reputable protection agency. A sign 
stating that your store is protected by such 
an agency may be enough to frighten off 
would-be shoplifters. If thefts do occur, the 
agency can investigate and perhaps recover 
the merchandise. 

To prevent pilferage by employes: 
> Hire employes only after a careful check 
indicates they are trustworthy. If you have 
reason to doubt an applicant’s honesty, you 
should turn him down. 
> i ncourage employes to be loyal. Maintain 
sound, progressive personnel policies. 
> Keep close tabs on salesbooks issued to em- 
ployes, packages taken out of the store by em- 
ployes, and refunds—cash or credit—granted 
to customers. 
> Investigate any employe who is suspected 
of taking merchandise. If it is proved that 
the employe is stealing, fire him promptly. 
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BOOM IN BOX-TOPS 


Merchants are offering more 
premiums than ever before 





O land more customers, U. S. mert- 

chants this year will bait their sales 
hooks with almost a billion dollars worth 
of premiums. As competition stiffens— 
particularly in packaged goods—premium 
values may become even bigger and better. 
The box-top-and-a-quarter business is on 
the boom. 

Some merchandisers have deplored pre- 
miums on the basis that a sound product 
reasonably priced and well promoted 
should be able to sell itself. But pre- 
miums have been employed as sales boost- 
ers with increasing effectiveness for almost 
100 years. 

Today more than 2000 U. S. manufac- 
turers offer their customers extra merchan- 
dise at a greatly knocked-down price. The 
gimmicks range all the way from water 
pistols and paperweights to heating pads 
and console radios. 

The premium idea was born in 1851 
when Babbitt (B. T.) Inc., makers of 
Bab-O, first put soap into a wrapper and 
sold it as a “bar.” Until then soap had 
come in loaves which the grocer merely 
cut up according to order. ‘To promote 
his bar soap, Babbitt gave the wrappers 
a trade-in value. His sales spurted and 
other merchants quickly followed suit. 

Most premiums now are of the “self- 
liquidating” type. The customer sends in 
10, 15, 25 or 50 cents with his box-top or 
bottle cap. This is usually enough to 
cover the company’s costs in purchasing 
and handling the premiums. ‘There are 
still many “coupon redemption” premium 
plans, though, wherein the customer sends 
no money but must give evidence of re- 
peated purchases. 

Among the biggest premium users to- 
day are Lever Brothers, General Foods, 
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Kellogg Co., Swift, Procter & Gamble, 
American Home Foods, and Quaker Oats. 
The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. spends 3 
million dollars a year on premiums. But 
recently smaller concerns—especially in the 
soap, cereal, cosmetic and 
dentifrice fields—have been 
bitten by the powerful 
premium bug. 

Statistics reveal the effec- 
tiveness of premiums as a 
sales and public relations 
= influence. Last year Gen- 
eral Mills offered an “atomic ring” for 15 
cents and a Kix box-top. Three million 
kids responded. Lever Brothers came up 
with a “Florentine type” locket for 15 
cents and a Rinso box-top. More than 
1,400,000 housewives and schoolgirls took 
advantage of the offer. Generally, a clever 
or useful premium—if properly publicized 
—can be counted on to pull from 250,000 
to 500,000 returns. 

Silverware seems to be the perennial 
premium favorite, with crockery, alumi- 
num kitchenware and costume jewelry 
close behind. ‘Twenty years ago popular 
premiums included collar buttons, cuff 
links, ladies’ fancy garters and ukuleles. 
Now, however, public taste runs more to 
clocks, phonographs and luggage. 

High costs are making it increasingly 
dificult for companies to obtain good pre- 
miums which can be sold for one or two 
coins. Customer resistance already is be- 
ing noted on the 50-cent offers. So spon- 
sors, advertising agencies and premium 
agents all are engaged in a frantic search 
for bell-ringing bargains. 

At the same time, there is growing real- 
ization of the two-edged nature of the 
premium practice. Customers who take 
the trouble to mail in a box-top can be 
very nasty if they have any reason to feel 
they’ve been cheated or let down. Says a 
premium expert: “One of the quickest 
ways to put your company out of business 
is to promise your customers something 
really good in a premium and then send 
them junk.” 
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Your Q uestions \a\ nswered 


amount agreed on in the guar- 
anteed wage plan. 


Marshall Plan. When will 
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Take advantage of this special service by asking us for 
information or judgment on subjects of current interest. 


We may not publish answers to all questions received, but 


we shall Lee 7 letter to all who write. 


Congress be asked to provide 
a new appropriation to keep 
the Marshall Plan going? 
Sometime before June, at 
which time the present appro- 
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Government Salaries. How many dollar- 
a-year men are working for the federal gov- 
ernment today? 

None. People working for the govern- 
ment today either are paid a salary or are 
in a “without compensation’ ’ classification. 


Salesman’s Costs. How much does it 
cost to keep a salesman in the field? 

An average of $11.75 per day in a large 
city and $9.09 in a small city, according to 
a survey by Sales Management. ‘This is an 
increase of 40 to 50 percent over 1939 costs. 


Teachers’ Salaries. Will most teachers 
receive bigger raises in salary in 1949 than 
they have in recent years? 

No. Chances are that salary increases 
will be smaller than in 1947-48. ‘Thirteen 
states foresee no raises at all, 12 cautiously 
expect some increase, 21] anticipate a boost 
of not more than 8 percent. 


Election Returns. W/ien do the returns 
of the presidential election become official? 

On January 6, when the president of 
the Senate certifies the electors’ vote to 
the joint session. ‘There is no declara- 
tion that the President has been elected. 
The congressional count is solely to con- 
firm the facts. 


Unemployment Insurance. Can an em- 
ploye get state unemployment insurance 
while receiving a guaranteed annual wage 
from his employer? 

No. But there is some sentiment to re- 
vise the insurance laws to permit payment 
of unemployment benefits, the employer 
supplementing the benefit up to the 
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Steel for Military. []ow much steel will 
go into military production this year? 

From an estimated production of 66,- 
000,000 tons of finished steel, 1,200,000 net 
tons have been earmarked for the military 
for 1949. ‘This represents nearly 2 percent 
of the total output. Possibly an additional 
] percent will find its way into defense in 
an indirect manner. 

Lighter Bricks. Are lighter weight bricks 
in the offing? 

Yes. ‘To get information on the new 
lightweight low-cost brick and tile units, 
obtain the report, PB94959 Development 
of Lightweight Structural Clay Products, 
from the Office of ‘Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Price 35 cents. 


Postal Rates. Wath parcel post rates 
now increased, will it be cheaper to ship 
by rail express? 

No. Express rates still are higher than 
postal rates. ‘There is a 70-pound weight 
limit, however, for parcel post packages. 


Smali Business Loans. Is there any U.S. 
government agency which makes loans to 


small business? 


Yes. The RFC. 


Defense Facilities. Should manufactur. 
ing companies report their facilities to the 
Munitions Board? 

Yes, because the board is interested in 
knowing just what facilities are available. 
A booklet, Operating Procedure Annex 
t47, which sets forth the board’s plan is 
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available free from the Munitions Board, 
Pentagon Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Government Stockpiles. Does the U. S. 
government have the power to seize raw 
materials for the national stockpile and for 
military production? 

Yes. Under the Selective Service Act 
the government is empowered to seize any 
domestically produced item for military 
requirements. 


Rewards for Informants. [f I report a 
federal income tax evader or one who 
violated the income tax law, will I receive 
a reward? 

Yes. ‘The amount is determined by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 


Disability Compensation. Do any states 
require employers to pay compensation to 
employes during disability? 

Yes. Rhode Island, California and New 
Jersey. 


Congressional Hearings. How much 
money did the previous (80th) Congress 
spend on hearings? 

The total amount spent is not known. 
The 80th Congress, however, set a record 
for money and time spent on hearings, 
including about 1% million dollars for 
printing 160,000 pages of testimony. 


Foreign Teachers. Do visiting teachers 
pay a federal income tax on salaries paid 
by U.S. schools and colleges? 

Yes, except where treaties exist with 
specific countries. ‘There is such a treaty 
between the U. S. and the United King- 
dom. Others are being negotiated. 


Scrap Drive. Will there be a steel and 
tron scrap drive this winter? 

Yes. The government wants to get all 
the scrap it can to feed the steel mills. 
Auto yards, industrial plants and especially 
farms having scrap should get in touch 
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with their local scrap yard or county agti- 
cultural agent. 


New Plant Location. [n what size com- 
munity would it be best for me to establish 
a new plant? 

A city of 40,000 to 50,000 is recom- 
mended by the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials as the most desirable. 


Rubber. How can a manufacturer of 
end rubber products learn more about the 
new “cold” rubber? 

Write to the Ofhce of Rubber Reserve, 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. The Rubber Division, Office 
of Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., also 
has a free list of articles on “cold” rubber. 


Wage Earnings. When does the average 
person earn the largest pay? 

During the last 10 years he works. In 
most cases, the average pay a worker earns 
during his whole lifetime will be about 
two thirds of his average earnings during 
his last 10 working years. 


Congress. How many new faces will 
there be in the new Congress? 
Eighty-four Democrats, 14 Republicans. 


Margarine. How would repeal of the 
federal tax on margarine affect the retail 
price? 

Colored margarine would be about 10 
cents a pound cheaper. Nineteen states, 
however, do not permit the sale of colored 
margarine. White margarine would cost 
about the same. 


Timber Land. Where can our company 
get information on the timber resources of 
the various states? 

The best source for this material is the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. ‘The service has recently com- 
pleted a survey of the major part of the 
nation’s forest land, including 12 states 
which have never been surveved before. 
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Handsome new suburban plants are replacing old eyesores 
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FACTORIES CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


level instead of 
traveling up and 
down in elevators. 

The company’s 
new location is 
northwest of the 
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HE old downtown factory buildings— 

dingy, cramped and dark-hued—are 
slowly disappearing from the U. S. scene. 
In their place handsome new plants are 
arising among suburban shade trees and 
spacious lawns. ‘These modern factories 
look more like art museums than jails, 
more like private homes than houses of 
correction. 

The trend toward neatness and light has 
meaning: The manufacturer is beginning 
to feel an obligation to spruce up and be 
a credit to his community. At the same 
time, he has discovered that if his em- 
ployes have a good-looking place in which 
to work, they do more and better work. 

The move towards the suburbs is best 
exemplified in Chicago, which has had the 
biggest recent industrial expansion of any 
major U. S. city. Today Chicago finds its 
outlying communities dotted with new 
one-story plants with clean modern lines 
and manicured lawns shaded by trees. 
Mid-city factories that used to butt mght 
on the sidewalk now relax in the middle 
of 50 acres. 

One reason for this is that rambling one- 
story factories are best for modern work- 
flow patterns. Also, companies want room 
for a good-sized parking lot so its employes 
can get to work quickly and comfortably. 
High real-estate prices don’t permit such 
sprawling in the city. So the move is out- 
ward. 

For many years the A. B. Dick Co. 
wanted to trade its 12-story plant in the 
middle of Chicago for a modern one-story 
building in the suburbs. So today the 
company is building a low modern gray- 
brick structure, all horizontal lines. It will 
have less floor space than the present plant 
but do a better job. Parts will flow on one 
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city in the town of 
Niles. The plant 
will be surrounded by 50 landscaped acres. 
Many company employes already live out 
that way and A. B. Dick III, president, ex- 
pects transportation to be better. Work- 
ers who ride the buses and subways today 
will soon be driving to work with no park- 
ing problem. 

The Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Co. has been in near-by Morton Grove for 
over 50 years. When it moved there, 
Morton Grove was all farm land. But 
recently residences have been springing up 
and the old factory, built in 1894, was out 
of place. Here’s how the company fixed it. 

‘““We needed a laboratory building,” says 
Hoyt Steele, vice president, “so we decided 
to build a curving, modernistic, good-look- 
ing one right in the front and make it the 
new entrance. We put in trees, shrubs 
and lawn. It was a matter of community 
relations. We felt that $10,000 or $15,000 
was a perfectly good investment for land- 
scaping.” 

Not far from Benjamin Electric is Baxter 
Laboratories’ new one-story dream build- 
ing of yellow brick, black granite and glass. 
Baxter moved out of an old-fashioned tile 
factory that had been built bit by bit over 
a period of years. ‘The company makes 
intravenous solutions and containers for 
blood plasma and wants to look as clean 
and attractive outside as inside. 

Trees can do more than just make a 
plant look pretty. South of Chicago at 
Whiting, Standard Oil of Indiana has just 
completed a new laboratory. The 28-acre 
site was landscaped and nearly 100 trees, 
some 12 inches in diameter, were moved 
in. ‘They shade the cafeteria and take a 
load off the air conditioning, say Holabird 
& Root, architects for the plant. 

Costs of fixing up plants with landscap- 
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ing vary according to the size and amount 
of grading necessary. William A. Dean, 
who drew up the architectural and land- 
scaping plans for Benjamin Electric, esti- 
mates that in an ordinary job the cost, in- 
cluding paving, walks and parking spaces 
might run 20 percent of the total cost of 
construction. Ten percent alone would 
do a good job on the landscaping if there 
were not too much grading. 

The cost may be less, however. Robert 
Bruce Harris recently landscaped a new 
$300,000 plant for G. J. Nikolas & Co., 
lacquer manufacturers. The plant was in 
a residential area of Chicago and the com- 
pany wanted it to be the opposite of an 
eyesore. Six thousand dollars worth of 
pin oaks, American Hawthorne, privet 
hedge and grass seed did the job. From 
a public and labor relations standpoint, 
says G. J. Nikolas Jr., it was well worth 
the money. 


VER since America’s first railroad there 

has been urgent need of a substitute 
for the common wooden crosstie. The need 
grows worse as our forests grow thinner; and 
as the need gets worse the cost of the ties 
goes up. Dust collects on 5000 patented 
ideas for substitutes while the railroads’ 
dilemma persists, tangibly, as follows: 

This year’s crosstie bill will be about 
150 million dollars. At $4 to $4.25 per 
tie, installed, this will provide enough ties 
to renew 12,500 of the nation’s 400,000 
miles of railroad track. To replace all 
ties would cost around 5 billion dollars, 
assuming enough ties were available. 

Best ones are of locust, heart cypress and 
heart pine. They’re scarce. So most widely 
used now are red oak, pine and fir. A tie 
lasts about 25 years if specially treated. 





Man Wanted: To Invent a New Railroad Tie 






Other plants in Chicago’s suburbs have 
gone in for more elaborate programs. Bell 
& Howell Co., movie-camera makers, built 
a plant and surrounded it with a park com- 
plete with baseball diamonds. Robert 
Everly, of McFadzean, Everly and Rose, 
who did the architectural landscaping, says 
the trend toward beautifying plants is no 
boom yet but it is a movement that has 
gained momentum in the past year. In 
some cases, he says, companies are talking 
of pooling money or land for community 
park areas. 

Industrial architects believe that the 
move to the suburbs has barely started, 
and that factories will become more and 
more pleasing to the eye. If business re- 
mains good, the trend will surely speed up. 
lor experience has shown that handsome 
plants not only create public favor but have 
a beneficial effect on both employes and 
customers. 


Inventors have tried nearly everything, 
including concrete, and compressed corn 
stalks, glue and slack lime. The trouble is 
this: When a high-speed train careens down 
the tracks the rails “wave” beneath the 
wheels, cushioning the shock. Wooden 
ties absorb this impact better than anything 
else ever found. 

Railroadmen look to eventual solution 
but caution inventors: The substitute tie 
must be rugged, resilient, economical and 
permanent. It must take and hold spikes, 


be a non-conductor of electricity and be 
composed of material available and practi- 
cally inexhaustible. 

If you can combine all those things in 
one product, the railroads gladly will com- 
pete for the opportunity of giving you a well- 
earned fortune. 






















THOSE CHRISTMAS CARDS” 


Peay 





HOSE Christmas cards piled high on 
your mantle and tables are your share 
of the 1% billion sent this season. 

Some are the work of authentic artists; 
some are irritatingly flamboyant; some 
were made by your friends themselves and 
reflect their personalities. 

But all these cards signify one thing: 
sentiment. And another thing, too: a cen- 
tury-old and now busily growing industry 
alert for new springs of sentiment to tap. 

Predominating in the industry respon- 
sible for your cards are about 100 pub- 
lishers, located principally in New York 
City, New England, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Kansas City and Los An- 
geles. Pecking at business and varyingly 
prosperous are 100 others. ‘Then there 
are small family-type enterprises which 
have never cut into the major business. 

Each, of whatever size, has the common 
aim—to give the public what it wants. 
That’s why you got some excellent cards 
and some of doubtful taste. The greeting 
card publishers’ goal, as one puts it, is “to 
try to please all of these tastes in the best 
possible taste.” 

Long-established publishers function on 
a strictly scientific basis. Hallmark, of Kan- 
sas City, for instance, 1s typical: public de- 
mand is followed through unceasing liaison 
with salesmen and retail outlets. Hall- 
mark even operates a model greeting card 
store to learn buyers’ preferences. ‘The 
store is staffed by both creative and sales 
employes. 

Much is learned; for instance, that 
among colors all shades of red and blue 
are favorites, that chartreuse isn’t widely 
liked. Editorial conferences are held sev- 
eral times a week. The staff writers’ verses 
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are flashed on screens and criticized. In 
the selections, majority opinion prevails, 
and opinion is based on what is known of 
public demand. Once approved, the verse 
or sentiment goes to the art department— 
which also knows the sales department's 
objectives. An official committee gives a 
final O. K. 

This process of approving the cards may 
take two months in itself. The sched- 
ules of supplying your retailer are extremely 
lengthy. ‘The frosty Christmas cards of 
this season were on the artists’ drawing 
boards in the sweltering heat of last June. 
Salesmen hired hotel exhibit rooms to dis- 
play the valentines of 1949 in July of 1948. 

Thus those greeting cards you got were 
not simply precipitated on you. There 
was long study of public tastes, long prepa- 
ration of the card itself and, in conse- 
quence, not too much chance of missing 
the bull’s-eye of sales. 

The industry, like others, is badly hit 
by rising production costs. But it boasts 
an unbroken tradition of some 40 years: 
You can still buy a card for a penny or a 
dollar. ‘To do this, many publishers are 
squeezing ends. But, on the other hand, 
they find many persons buying a 25-cent 
card now who formerly bought the 15- 
centers. Unit sales also are normal. 

The industry, indeed, publishes around 
3 billion cards a year and nearly half the 
sales are in Christmas cards. The so-called 
“everyday” card which happily gives the 
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industry an everyday business, has gained 
popularity in the last 12 years. ‘Today it 
accounts for 40 percent of total sales. 

These are the birth and death announce- 
ment cards, the hope-you-soon-get-well va- 
rieties. ‘The birth cards are a particular 
bonanza because a triple sale is involved. 
There is the announcement, the respond- 
ing card of congratulation and the card of 
thanks to those who send the baby a gift. 

Birthday cards are by far the most 
popular, however. It is estimated that 
400,000 birthdays are celebrated every day 
in the year in the U.S. A. 

Another spring of sentiment is also be- 
ing tapped in the growing popularity of 
specialized greetings such as: Merry Christ- 
mas to the Boss, Merry Christmas to my 
Milkman, Merry Christmas to my Neigh- 
bor. And another source of business: 
Commercial firms are sending more and 


more Christmas greetings. Many of these 
latter are engraved, most are semi-formal, 
all are dignified. 

The potential male market, long in dol- 
drums, is also being sought after. A man, 
the historians say, sent the first greeting 
card; but men haven't followed his lead 
enthusiastically. Prior to the last war men 
bought only 20 percent of the cards; now 
they buy about 35 percent. 

And still another segment is getting at- 
tention—the smaller segment that demands 
cards of really fine quality. Some pub- 
lishers have commissioned distinguished 
American and European artists to design 
their products and the works of past great 
masters are being increasingly reproduced. 

But beneath the trends and changes the 
industry has two assurances: the everlast- 
ingness of sentiment and the fact that 
come hard times anyone can afford a card. 
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Help for businessmen from the campus 


SMALL restaurant owner on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula in Washington wanted 
to know how proposed changes in ferry serv- 
ice from cities across Puget Sound would 
affect his business. 

> A Seattle agency for Buick automobiles 
wanted an estimate of what its sales might 
be over a given period. 

> A former Army Signal Corps sergeant 
planned to open an exclusive stationery shop 
in a Puget Sound community. Could he 
expect a trade large enough to pay his rather 
high rental? 

For answers to these questions and hun- 
dreds more like them, West Coast business- 
men are turning in increasing numbers to the 
Bureau of Business eae at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. The advice they re- 
ceive steers them clear of bad business risks 
and often provides them with ideas for new 
money-making ventures. The work of the 
bureau is a good example of how closely, 
and to what advantage, businessmen and 
schools of business and economics can work 
together. 

The Bureau of Business Research was 
started in 1941 by Dr. Nathaniel H. Engle, 
a graduate of the university who had re- 





he 
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turned to his alma mater after service as 
assistant director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Once the bureau had only a secretary 
who worked half-days. Now the staff con- 
sists of 12 full-time employes and several 
who serve on special assignments. The 
annual budget runs close to $40,000. 

Engle and his associates collect statistical 
data on the Pacific Northwest. And they 
conduct research into specific problems, 
which vary all the way from the drawing 
power of a blue-plate special on dining cars 
rolling across the Cascade Mountains to the 
advisability of a steel plant in Seattle. 

At first, local businessmen were skeptical 
of any advice emanating from behind the 
ivy-covered walls of a college campus. But 
now the findings of Engle and his staff are 
in such demand that the Associated Press 
sends out regionally ail the major forecasts 
contained in the bureau’s monthly maga- 
zine, Pacific Northwest Industry. The skep- 
ticism has disappeared. In its place is a 
widespread recognition that the campus can 
give real help to business. 
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HOW’S BUSINESS GOING ? 


Follow this regular feature 
jor the latest news and trends 





Hk third good post-war year is over. Pro- 
duction of most things has either caught 
up with demand or gone ahead of it. 

The spending boom is tapering off. Stores 
were geared to do a bigger holiday business 
than they did. Soft spots have appeared where 
there’s resistance to high prices. The nation 
isn’t tramping down on the accelerator the 
way it was. But there still is momentum in 
the business machine. 

Capital outlays by business are still high 
although business talk indicates the peak may 
be past. Government expenditures creep up. 
Demand for metals, autos and low-cost houses 
is still unfilled. 

Here are the soft spots: 


Wool. Soft woolens are hit by slack de- 
mand for tweeds, cheviots and _ blankets. 
Blanket makers blame government surplus 
sales and the electric blanket. One and a half 
million electric blankets have been sold and 
each one replaces three ordinary blankets. 
Worsteds were recently in better shape because 
of men’s current preference for worsted suits 
and gabardines, but even there sales have 
slipped. 


Cotton. Slack demand has caused some 
newcomer cotton mill owners to put up their 
properties for sale. Cloth-bag makers com- 
plain because shippers of chemicals, fertilizer 
and cement switched to low-priced multi-wall 
kraft-paper bags in recent years. Many won't 
switch back despite intensive promotion by 
the cotton industry. January white sales of 
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household cottons will feature lower prices 
than last year. 


Building Materials. Only the best clear 
lumber has escaped the price slump. Felt 
roofing and gypsum products are plenti- 
ful. Cement is a mystery. Phenomenal 
amounts are still being produced and con- 
sumed. One explanation: Farmers are 
going wild on new concrete floors, not only 
for barns and pigpens but whole feed lots. 


Paper. It’s plentiful except for newsprint 
and kraft. Large new integrated com- 
panies own and cut their own trees, make 
pulp in their own mills, and in some cases 
turn out boxes, bags and other products. 
They're doing fine, but the small mills that 
have to buy pulp at high prices are losing 
out. Over a dozen have closed down or 
been sold. 


Fuels. ‘There’s oversupply in soft coal. 
Stockpiles are good. Coal cars are avail- 


able. 


Hides and Leather. Men aren't buying 
many new shoes so there’ll be more end- 
of-the-season sales than in any year since 
the war. Hand-to-mouth hide buying by 
nervous tanners keeps the hide market ab- 
normally sensitive. 


Chemicals. All are caught up except 
three: nitrogen, still in demand by farmers; 
chromic acid, used to chrome-plate the 
grills on new cars; and benzene, primary 
chemical for plastics, dyes and insecticides. 


Furniture. Makers are trying to entice 
the consumer back with cheaper quality at 
lower prices. 


Electric Appliances. ‘The market is spotty. 
Heaviest drop in demand has been for 
heaters, hot plates, heating pads and irons. 
Radios have had it rough. 


So far these soft spots haven't hurt too 
much because there is still heavy demand 
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for metals and most goods made of metal. 

Big and little companies have been shell- 
ing out for plants, buildings and machin- 
ery. And the government has spent heav- 
ily and financed purchases by Europe. 

I’'xpenditures by government and _busi- 
ness amount to 30 percent of the total 
money being spent today. Consumers are 
spending the remaining 70 percent. In 
1939, the ratio was 25-75. 

So far the heavy outpouring by business 
and government has kept the bottom from 
falling out of demand for some lines, and 
has given the businessmen affected a 
chance to convert from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market without too much pain. 
Many haven’t done it, hoping that some- 
thing would turn up. 

What's called for in most soft-spot cases 
is tightening up by management and work- 
ers to wring the water out of prices and lure 
the public back into the market. ‘Textile 
mills in New England are still buying new 
equipment but won't continue unless the 
industry can pick up consumer demand. 

The mixed aspect of the picture is illus- 
trated by diverging wholesale prices. 

Take the last half of 1947, when nearly 
all prices were rising sharply, and compare 
price action in 1948. In comparison, 
metals have gone up faster, building mate- 
trials have continued up but more slowly. 
Fuel and light have tapered off to an up- 
ward creep. Hides and leather, chemicals, 
textiles and foods have gone down. 

This mixed trend is probably healthy be- 
cause it foretells neither further inflation 
(when all prices go up together) nor de- 
flation (when they all drop together). 
But, historically, prices have never moved 
in opposite directions for more than a sea- 
son. 


THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR, 
measured in 1935-39 consumers’ prices, 
was 58 cents in November 1948, latest 


month for which figures are available. 
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THE DISABLED 


Some old cures, recently rediscovered, promise 


relief to the countrys 23 m tlhion band. capped 
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OCTORS once again are turning to 
the ancient cures of heat, water and 
exercise to put creaky and handicapped 
human bodies into good working shape. 
The promise is great. ‘There is hope that 
new use of these old remedies eventually 
can rehabilitate up to 97 percent of the 
country’s 23 million disabled. 

‘T'wo developments are behind the return 
to these treatments: 

I‘irst, modern science has built electro- 
physical apparatus and numerous other in- 
struments for using heat, cold, electricity 
and water in highly effective new ways. 
And second, a new medical specialty, phys- 
ical medicine, has come into being to apply 
the new knowledge. 

Physical medicine is successfully working 
on the broken-down backs, the stiff joints, 
the paralyzed legs and the other immobi- 
lized parts of the body that the medical 
profession did little for in the past. 

Or, if the damage is beyond repair, the 
physical medicine specialists are training 
the disabled to use other parts of the body 
to carry on the functions of the impaired 
part. 

ven now hospital sections are being 
changed to look more like health clubs 
than the usual lie-abed wards. Patients 
spend their days in the gym sweating it out 
on floor mats, or in a pool learning to swim, 
or maybe out hiking. 

In its present form, physical medicine 
had its start in World War I. It grew up 
in World War II. An Air Forces phy- 
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sician, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, saw that the 
men in his charge at Jefferson Barracks 
Hospital in St. Louis suffered as much 
from boredom and inaction as from pain. 

To test an idea, Dr. Rusk divided a series 
of 645 pneumonia patients into two groups. 

Half were given the conventional hos- 
pital rest treatment. The others were put 
to doing exercises and to boning up on air 
forces data—they learned plane identifica- 
tion by studying models that ran on wires 
over their beds. By the twelfth day they 
were taking a full six hours of physical 
training, mass games and recreation. 

The startling result was that the exercise 
group was discharged from the hospital at 
the end of 3] days and only 3 percent suf- 
fered recurrences that brought them back. 
Those who spent their illness quietly in 
bed were in the hospital 45 days, and 30 
percent had relapses. ‘The lesson was not 
lost. Soon all Air Forces hospitals began 
to convert to the health club idea. 

But it was the work with the paraplegics 
that proved the almost limitless possibili- 
ties. ‘Take the true case of Fred. At the 
start he couldn’t even sit up. What is 
more, he was so depressed he didn’t care. 
Then he was put next to Jack, a blond ex- 
gunner who was just as badly off as he 
was, but who was rapidly working himself 
out of the hospital. 

Fred decided to give the rehabilitation 
business a try. He was given a list of the 
32 things he would have to accomplish— 
called My Own Scoresheet. As he mastered 
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the difficult feat of sitting up in bed, he 
scratched that off, and noted the date. 

Gradually he learned to use crutches. 
Lying on mats in the gym he did the hard 
exercises that strengthened his arm and 
trunk muscles enough to let him plant his 
crutches, swing his body through, and move 
right along. He learned to open doors, to 
go up and down steps, and finally to drive 
a car with special attachments. In about 
three months he left the hospital to take 
a paymaster’s job. 

Physical medicine's striking achieve- 
ments during the war have brought full 
and formal recognition. ‘The American 
Medical Association recently recognized 
physical medicine as a full-fledged specialty. 
It now has its own board certifying quali- 
fied physicians as specialists. In addition, 
the armed forces this year set up physical 
medicine as a branch co-equal with medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Modern physics has helped in the turn- 
ing of ancient cures into precision instru- 
ments: Among such developments are 
fever cabinets, electric blankets, ultraviolet 
and infrared rays, whirl baths that stimu- 
late wasted muscles, therapeutic swim- 


ming pools and specialized massages. 

In addition, physical medicine has 
brought valuable new knowledge of mus- 
cular function and diagnosis. For example: 

An 8-year-old hobbled into the doctor’s 
office as though he were a decrepit 80. 
Ostensibly his trouble was his feet. But 
the specialist in physical medicine looked 
critically at the boy’s posture. His chest 
slumped in, his abdomen was thrust out. 
His distorted way of carrying himself threw 
his weight on parts of the feet never de- 
signed to bear it. 

The doctor worked out exercises and 
treatments to strengthen the boy's weak- 
ened muscles. He also taught him to stand 
correctly. When the kinks in his back 
and foot posture were straightened out, the 
trouble with his feet disappeared. 

Such services are only beginning to be- 
come available. More doctors trained in 
physical medicine are coming from the 
medical schools, however, and many doc- 
tors who learned the new methods in the 
armed services have returned home. 

Perhaps the day is not too far distant 
when there will be no such thing as a 
“hopeless” cripple. 


Relief for queasy travelers? 





F you get airsick, seasick, trainsick or carsick 
i at this unpleasant season you can take hope. 
Your sufferings are being analyzed. ReXef may 
be at hand before many winters pass. 

Capital Airlines recently completed a two-ycar 
study of what happens to some passengers when 
the air gets roughish. ‘The findings are being 
applied to prevention. The military services and 
the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment also have uncovered some new data. 

No one is absolutely immune to motion sick- 
ness. One person out of ten is highly suscep- 
tible. About 60 percent of those who get sick 
are women. 

The notion that sickness is all mental is not 
true, nor does it matter what you have eaten. 
What gets you is a sloshing around of a liquid 
in the labyrinth of the inner ear, the governor 
of your equilibnum. 

Here are some do's and don'ts pertaining to 
motion sickness: 
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> If you're taking your first flight and feel 
nervous about it, take a seat on the aisle nght 
up front behind the cockpit. Those seats give 
the smoothest nde. 

& Don’t choose a left window seat, particularly 
seat #14 or #17 on a DC-3. The Capital Air 
lines study showed twice as much sickness on 
the left, probably because the plane tilts to the 
left on take-offs and landings, and left-side mders 
get a fuller view of the effects of motion. 

& When at sea and in your deck chair, tur it 
inward. Your view will be worse, but your sense 
of motion less pronounced. Lie down; that re- 
lieves the strain. Don’t pace the deck. 
& Investigate the preventive measures. 
and certain other drugs—which your physician 
can tell you about—reduce the incidence of sick- 
ness about one half, or if it comes anyhow, make 
it milder. But the drug must be downed in 
advance. Once the victim starts to sweat and 


turn green, all is lost. 


Hyoscine 
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THE STEEL MAKERS 
COURT THE PUBLIC 


People who depend upon steel—and 
that includes everybody—can look for- 
ward to big changes in the way steel 25 
manufactured and marketed. The rea- 
son: development of continuous casting, 
a simpler and less expensive method of 
steel making. This new process was 
explained last month in these pages. 
Here 2s more news from this most basic 
of industries—news about a change in 
attitude among steel makers. 


HE steel industry, never one to fret 

much about its public relations, is now 
making major moves to win friends and 
influence people. Once an impregnable 
fortress from which virtually no informa- 
tion issued except at whim, the industry 
has unleashed a powerful promotion cam- 
paign to explain—and sell—itself not only 
to the public and press, but to its own 
employes, customers and stockholders. 

Stecl’s decision to switch from a public- 
be-damned to a public-be-wooed attitude 
was born of a number of things. Con- 
gressional charges that the industry was 
selfishly bucking expansion. Labor union 
cries about steel profits. Customer fury 
over the steel shortage. General ire over 
the timing of price rises. 

Ouiet surveys of public opinion con- 
firmed the suspicion that a face-lifting was 
overdue. Questioning people in steel-plant 
communities, the industry was shocked by 
what it called “misconceptions.” For in- 
stance: that jobs in steel plants are the 
most dangerous there are; that profits are 
25 cents on the dollar (steel says 614 cents 
on the dollar is more like it). 

Out of the budget of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute—spokesman for 
the industry—came 142 million dollars to 
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finance a promotion campaign. Master- 
minded by Hill & Knowlton, Inc., the in- 
stitute’s public relations firm, the cam- 
paign would have brought loud snorts from 
the mailed-fist steel barons of yesteryear— 
the Garys, the Schwabs, the Carnegies. 
Some of the suggestions made to members: 
& Open-house programs. “Open your 
front door and invite people to look 
around. If possible provide each guest 
with a sample of something you make.” 
& School programs. “Boys and girls are 
establishing their basic lifetime attitudes 
toward the local steel company during their 
formative school years.” Have company 
executives take active part in parent-teacher 
associations and school boards; supply 
guest speakers for classrooms; celebrate 
a “Young Industrialist Day” in which 
students serve as “company officials.” 

m Civic activity. Contribute to local 
charities, encourage executives and depart- 
ment heads to join civic groups, control 
the plant’s smoke nuisance to prevent 
grumbling by townspeople. 

& Press liaison. “Remind your people who 
deal with the press and radio that a curt, 
surly manner makes an enemy, while a 
cordial, friendly approach often results in 
favorable treatment.” 

Hill & Knowlton also is helping institute 
members modernize their annual reports, 
frame letters to stockholders, and set up 
house organs. 

Designed for the smaller steel firms, the 
program does not take in the institute’s 
two largest and most influential members 
—U. S. Steel Co. and Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which have high-powered publicity 
staffs of their own. Outsiders are thus 
skeptical of the new campaign’s benefits. 
There is also doubt that any amount of 
high-powered press-agentry will lower steel 
prices or end the steel shortage. 

Insiders are more hopeful. While pri- 
vately admitting steel’s courtship of the 
public is “50 years late,” they insist it’s bet- 
ter late than never. Besides, they add: 
“We aren't really the heels people say we 
are, and this is our way of fighting back.” 
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DOING BUSINESS 
BY CAR IN EUROPE 


ORE than 3000 Americans will take their 

automobiles to Europe this year, the 
majority of them on business. Of the 2500 
persons who did so last year, most were busi- 
nessmen who felt that their cars saved them 
enough time in keeping far-flung appoint- 
ments to repay the cost. 

Those taking cars this year will find Eu- 
rope’s roads in good condition and gasoline 
unrationed in Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland 
and Switzerland. They can get special visitor 
allowances in Scandinavian countries, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. 

Round-trip transportation cost for the car 
will be about $500. Additional charges will 
be made for international customs documents 
for the car, an international driving license, 
international registration, international license 
plates and insurance. Applications can be 
made through the International Travel De- 
partment, American Automobile Association, 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





WARSHAWSKY: 
How he became No. 1 auto wrecker 


ARSHAWSKY AND COMPANY, of 

Chicago, is the largest auto wrecker and 
parts distributor in America. It got that way 
by bucking a trend. While other companies 
were rushing into specialization, Warshawsky 
kept as big, “flexible and unspecialized as pos- 
sible. ‘The result is that, ever since Israel] 
Warshawsky began operations in 1915 in an 
old church building, the name has become 
synonymous with everything in car parts. 

Looking at the business today, the founder’s 
sons, Roy, 33, and Everett, 31, give these 
points about the enterprise: 

First, there are sound reasons why such a 
used parts business should exist. One is the 
conservation of resources through the re-use 
of material. Another is the much-needed 
service of keeping cars running with old parts. 

Their company, to avoid being just another 
operator in the field, is sensitive to market 
shifts and adjusts operations accordingly. Its 
mail-order catalog features many conversions 
of parts from one use to another, some of 
which were thought up by Roy himself. ‘This 
aspect of the business was extremely important 
during the war. For example, by adding a 
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few gimmicks, Warshawsky converted 1929 
Chevrolet transmissions to fit 1937-39 models. 

The enterprise goes in heavily for rebuilding 
or reconditioning parts, whole motors, differ. 
entials, generators and the like. These parts 
are stripped from cars bought for the purpose; 
they are bought worn out or received as trade- 
ins for rebuilt parts. Most of the 135 to 170 
employes work at rebuilding parts, which carry 
a 90-day guarantee. 

While many companies become specialists 
in certain makes of cars or types of parts, 
Warshawsky purposely stays with all lines. 
In stock are more than 100,000 parts, and 
any car Warshawsky won't buy is a bad one, 
indeed. This policy is so well known that 
Sophie Tucker used to regale audiences with 
a song called “I’ve got a car for sale that 
Warshawsky turned down.” 





HIGHWAY SAFETY: 
A chance for progress in 1949 


ECAUSE 44 of the 48 state legislatures 

will be in regular session this year, high- 
way safety sponsors are taking heart. They 
see in these gatherings the dhance to achieve 
a long- delayed uniformity in the nation’s 
motor vehicle laws. 

A grim and growing toll of traffic accidents 
attests to the need for such action. So far, 
however, little progress has been made. 

Only one state (South Dakota) does not 
require drivers to be licensed. But 10 states 
have no safety responsibility laws at all, and 
many states are extremely lax in the exami- 
nations they give would- be drivers. 

Standards for drivi ing tests vary widely. For 
instance, less than | percent of those tested 
in one state failed, while as high as 64 percent 
have failed in other states. 

States and local communities report big 
gains in high school driver training. Less 
than 15 percent of the eligible boys anil girls, 
however, are receiving this. type of instruction. 

The need for additional rural sidewalks 
also is urgent. Records show that as many 
pedestrians are killed while walking on rural 
roads as are run over on city streets. 

Haphazard rules of the road, varying from 
state to state, constitute a safety menace, too. 

More vehicles plus more people add up to 
more traffic problems. Legislatures can’t 
afford to muff this chance to minimize the 
dangers. 
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TELEVISION IS REALLY HERE 


Its amazing growth threatens to dwarf radio 





ELEVISION is the most spectacular 

boom in post-war America. ‘The in- 
dustry evidently is destined to be bigger 
than movies or autos—and soon. It is a 
cinch to become three or four times bigger 
than present-day radio. 

People still living outside television 
service areas do not realize how swiftly 
television is coming as a nation-wide mira- 
cle. And the hardest thing in writing 
about television is to find figures that will 
remain valid for five minutes, so rapid is 
television's progress. 

As 1948 ended, there were close to 1] 
million receivers in use in the United 
States. ‘This year the industry expects to 
add another 112 million sets. Philco and 
RCA, among others, report that dollar 
volume of their television production is 
already running ahead of their entire radio 
set production. 

The big television center, of course, and 
the only place where it can yet be compre- 
hensively studied and tested is New York. 
With 325,000 receivers in use, television in 
New York offers an audience comparable 
to that of the principal newspapers. 

This fact has naturally compelled na- 
tional and local advertisers to give tele- 
vision careful consideration. The number 
of advertisers using television is now above 
600, five times as many as last year. 

Applications for television-station per- 
mits have been so numerous that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission had to 
freeze all applications last September. 
Television was coming so fast that time- 
out was needed for breath-catching, and 
also for deciding such important technical 
questions as whether a whole new band of 
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wave lengths should be opened to accom- 
modate more stations. 

The rush to build stations continues 
despite the fact that not a single station 
in the U. S. has yet earned a penny of 
profit. And a complete television station 
today is just about a 1-million-dollar deal. 
So far most of the money and manpower 
for the development of television has come 
from the established radio industry. This 
is due partly to a pioneering spirit and 
partly to the instincts of self-preservation. 

‘Television is still going through a pain- 
ful transition, although it has passed the 
stage where the big attractions were mostly 
sports events, and where bars and cocktail 
lounges had a monopoly on the sets in use. 

The broadcasters have realized that to 
get advertisers they must move television 
from the saloon to the living room. Their 
difficulty has centered in the fact that pro- 
grams having an appeal equal or superior 
to sports cost money. 

Last fall, however, some well-heeled ad- 
vertisers came along. One cigaret company 
sponsored a daily newsreel prepared espe- 
cially for television. An oil company be- 
gan a $10,000-a-week revue with Milton 
Berle. Emerson radio produced a good 
vaudeville show. Ford started a weekly 
drama, featuring the best-known plays and 
actors of Broadway. 

To all these you may now add the NBC 
and CBS symphonies and various on-the- 
spot news shows. 

Television in New York is getting too 
good to miss. But how about in other 
parts of the country? 

As these words are written, the Ameri- 
can ‘l’elephone and Telegraph Co. has two 
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regional networks in operation. One 
stretches from Richmond, Va., through 
Washington, Philadelphia and New York 
to Boston. The other runs from Buffalo 
through Cleveland, ‘Toledo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Louis. 

Connecting telephone links soon will be 
operating between New York, Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. Television, in other words, 
has already entered that rich market north 
of Washington and extending west as far 
as St. Louis. 

In addition, the phone company recently 
announced firm plans for circuits running 
from St. Louis to Memphis, New Orleans, 
Shreveport, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Fl Paso, Phoenix and Los Angeles. 

Other circuits—which should be com- 
pleted by 1952—will run from Chicago 
to Davenport, Des Moines, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, St. Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Sacramento and San Fran- 
cisco. Links will extend from Sacramento 
to Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. 

Coast-to-coast viewing will be common- 
place within a matter of months after the 
circuits are completed. If this seems slow, 
remember that it took radio 10 years to 
accomplish a comparable network. 

No doubt about it anymore, television 
has arrived. 


if you buy a television set now, you must 
expect it to get out of date before long. But 
engineers are persuaded that changes will not come 
so rapidly or drastically as in radio back in the 
1920’s. Television is already beyond the cat- 
whisker and A and B battery stage. 

Nevertheless, improvements will come. They 
will come in size, steadiness and clarity of black- 
and-white pictures. And color will surely come 
someday. 

So here is good advice. Do not buy a combina- 
tion radio-phonograph-television set. The _ tele- 
vision part of it probably will become outmoded 
before the record-playing part. 

And those who buy the more expensive tele- 
vision sets should do so with their eves open. 
Television sets cannot yet be regarded as long- 
range investments. 





READERS TALK BACK 


The Administration 


On November 2, 1948, the majority of the 
voters elected President Truman and returmed the 
control of Congress to the Democrats. The ma- 
jonty thereby joined Truman’s veto against the 
Republican reduction of the federal estate tax. 

It is only logical to expect that in the next 
change of our revenue law the Republican tax 
reductions of 1948 will be discontinued. Whether 
we like it or not, the return of the President and 
especially the return of a Democratic Congress 
means a return of the New Deal tax policy. 

That tax policy considers it advisable to prevent 
continued accumulation of wealth, and to enforce 
periodic redistnbution of wealth, through heavy 
taxation of high incomes and of substantial estates. 

K. Kauffmann-Grinstead, President 
National Statistical Service, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


The new administration will need a lot of in- 


telligent help from the most able business brains. 
Business leaders should cooperate with, not fight, 
the administration. 

Get the most able business leaders to accept 
government appointments, even if it does mean 
personal, financial sacnfice. Business should get 
in and help guide. It’s the best way to make it 
a constructive administration. 


Ernest L. Tutt, Dallas, Tex. 


I do not believe the incoming administration 
either intends to or will accomplish all the sup- 
posed objectives of the party, nor do I believe that 
any business, large or small, deserves the unquali- 
fied castigation wordily bestowed upon it or them. 

I even suggest that many of the voters will, 
before such a program has gone too far, register a 
decided opposition to it. 

Henry C. Morris, Washington, D. C. 


Negro Market 
As a Negro businessman and a former salesman, 
I think Kiplinger Magazine is rendering an out 
standing public service in bringing articles of the 


tvpe of “Negro Department Store” [September 
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issue] to the attention of Americans in business 
and industry who are in a position to make de- 
cisions. 

Most of them measure the Negro market in 
terms of the special kind of Negro help they have 
as domestic servants. These people today do not 
represent more than 15 percent of the total mar- 
ket, at least not in the urban centers. 

Aside from the economic implication brought 
out in your article, one might read some social 
significance affecting the economic life of the 
country when one gets the full meaning out of 
the refusal of manufacturers to sell the South 
Center department store the equipment. 

If credit generally was bad on the Chicago 
southside, then we are confronted with the vicious- 
ness of segregated neighborhoods. 


David J. Sullivan, New York 


Schools 


We doubt somewhat the unfavorable criticism 
on the curncula of the schools in your article 
“Our Poor Schools” [September issue] but other- 
wise we are inclined to agree with vour general 
report. 

We believe we could remedy the situation in 
regard to the shortage or inadequacy of teachers 
by insisting upon a more wholesome respect 
for authonty. 

It is not our idea that teachers should use 
severe methods in discipline, but it 1s in accord with 
good classroom procedure to let the youngsters 
know that the teachers do have the authonty. 

In an atmosphere like that much mote satis- 
factory work will be done and better citizens will 
be made. Your teacher shortage and your prob- 
lem of inadequately trained teachers will be solved. 

Eugene S. Briggs, President 
Lions International, Chicago, Ill. 


Farm Price Supports 


I am unable to grasp the logic of the sentence 
in “Notes on This & That’’ [October issue], “City 
people wouldn’t mind just one form of toll, such 
as taxes for price support, but they also face 
another form of toll at the grocery store.” 

If commodity prices drop below support levels 
and loans or purchases are made which result in 
losses to the government, then consumers are the 
beneficiaries of such declines. As taxpayers they 
lose one way and gain another. ‘The farmer can 
gain only once and it is inconceivable that the con- 
sumer can lose more than once. 

Those people who think they would be happy 
to see violent drops in food and fiber prices might 
have a rude awakening if such a decline should 
occur. With a public debt of 260 billions and 
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an annual budget of 40 billions our economy is 
geared to a high national income. 

That, in tum, is dependent upon full employ- 
ment at high prices. Low food prices mean low 
farm incomes—impaired farmer purchasing power. 
When the farmers’ fortunes are at a low ebb, 
the business and professional men in agricultural 
areas suffer. The combined effect means less de- 
mand for manufactured goods, unemployment, 
depression. 

The press, the radio and other moulders of 
public opinion could easily render the country a 
great disservice by destroying the program of price 
supports for farm commodities. 

Oran J. Vaughan, Searcy, Ark. 


We are rapidly moving into a collectivistic 
form of society and ironically the unconscious 
friends of the Socialists and the Communists are 
those who are building our “monster” private 
economic states. We now have 48 of them in 
the billionaire class alone, compared with 18 
about 20 years ago. 

What earthly use is there in opposing spending, 
subsidizing, guaranteeing and spreading socialized 
costs and activities so long as we persist in making 
more and more people dependent on so few men 
who are in greater economic control of the nation? 

And why, on so fundamental an issue, which 
involves freedom for all of us, should we deny or 
duck the facts or remain silent? 

Theodore K. Quinn 
T. K. Quinn Company, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Conservation 


Our bank in 1945 established an Agricultural 
Department and decided to spend about $75,000 
annually to carry on a state-wide program of con- 
servation in the interest of stopping the waste of 
rich Texas top-soil. 

We put a representative on the road to hold 
meetings in towns where bankers, chambers of 
commerce and businessmen will cooperate. He 
has held over 200 meetings and we have hundreds 
of requests for meetings that we cannot fill. 

The future of our country not only depends on 
conservation of water, soil, forest and wild life 
as well as other national resources, but on con- 
servation of American youth. Billions of dollars 
are spent for education anu other things to im- 
prove our young men and women but very little 
is spent to show them the real facts about con- 
servation, which means better living conditions 
and safety for the future. 

For many years we had no social welfare agency 
and I believe people got along better than they 
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do today. We did not have such concentration 
of population in cities and people realized they 
must provide for hard times. 

I am strongly in favor of taking care of our old 
people and children who need help but I also 
favor teaching people how to provide for them- 
selves a better living standard and their own se- 
curity. 

C. M. Malone 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
Second National Bank 
Houston, Tex. 


The Elections 


I have not seen anyone give any consideration 
to one reason why the election went the way it 
did. That is the question of the power for rural 
people in amounts which they need and want. 

There are many thousands of farms and rural 
establishments now without central station service 
and many of those that do have service do not 
have sufficient power to meet their need. In other 
places stations have been completed and cannot 
be energized for lack of power. 

The 80th Congress did little or nothing to help 
the power situation. The Democratic Congresses 
had started a rural electrification program that 
meant much to rural people, and I believe that 
they realized that the Republican Congress had 
slowed up this program so that they were afraid 
to nsk them further. 

I think President Truman’s stand on this ques- 
tion had a great deal to do with the large number 
of rural votes that he received. 

M. C. Stewart, Manager 
Sand Mountain Electric Cooperative 
Fort Payne, Ala. 


Well, you boys certainly missed the boat on 


the election. Now if we may be so bold we'll 
make a few predictions and we feel somewhat 
qualified after having kept tab on you folks for 
some time. 

(1) The Taft-Hartley act will be nullified. 

(2) We are going to have more controls and 
regulations than ever before; they are going to 
stay. 

(3) Truman is finished after this term. 

(4) If we’re at war in a boom time, our next 
administration will be Democratic. 

(5) A peace-time bust will put the Republicans 
in power. 

(6) We will lose our present state heads and, 
frankly, it’s a shame to lose Marshall. 

(7) In 1952 there will be some sort of labor 
party—some kind of “ism.” 

(8) We have just severed our ties with the 
last freedom we had. We are on the road to social 
government, mild at first, then severe later on. 
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Mr. Average Guy wants a bigger slice of everv- 
thing and he is going to pay for it with his 
freedom. 

A. Thorkildsen 

The Trill-Thor Mfg. Co. 

Hartland, Wis. 


We have your (we don’t know what to call it) 
on the subject of the polls taken during the last 
presidential campaign and election. 

There is something sinister about this whole 
thing. ‘The wnter feels that there is still some- 
thing back of this that hasn’t been brought out 
in the open. We believe that history will tell 
the reason for it. 

As it appears on the surface we do know some- 
thing about the great changes that took place so 
suddenly. Until many votes were switched at the 
eleventh hour, the die was cast for Dewey. 

Without question some great influence was 
brought to bear the eleventh hour, and there are 
only two sources that could do this immediately. 
One would be in the field of religion and the other 
in the field of foreign politics. Time will tell. 

A. C. Bass, Manager 
I. B. Williams and Sons 
Dover, N. H. 


Air Companion 


Kiplinger Magazine has become my sky com- 
panion. On two recent cross-country air tips I 
carried with me a copy of the magazine and read 
it at an average altitude of 2000 feet above the 
earth. 

“The Changing Times” is a lot like the chang- 
ing views of land patterns as one flies across the 


country. 
Victor Randel, Huntsville, Tex. 


Common Mistakes 


I enjoy your magazine a lot but it gripes me 
to see such mistakes as: “They investigate some- 
one’s past record.” Couldn’t investigate a future 
one. Using the phrase “excise tax’’ when “‘excise”’ 
is a tax. 

Very common mistakes, not necessarily in your 
magazine: “Electric hot water heaters’”—if the 
water were hot it wouldn’t need heating. “Free 
gift.” “He picked up his binoculars.”” What he 
would be doing with more than one binocular is 
hard to understand. Can’t use two any more than 
one can use two bicycles at a time. 

In your case it is mostly the abuse of the excise 
word. A magazine like yours always has for the 
reader much more character when these small 
things are looked after and omitted. Consider 
yourselves bawled out but keep up the good work. 

D. E., Coldwater, Mich. 
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an important part of our service to you 





need a copy for your own “‘idea”’ file. 


Nearly every article published in past issues is pvedlabie 3 in. 
reprint form. We'll send you one copy free, quantities of 
100, or 1000, or more, at cost of reproduction. Write the — 
Circulation Department, Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 G iis ne: 


N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GET READY FOR RE-ARMAMENT— shortages will hit your business 
WEST COAST: LAND OF THE FABULOUS BOOM—< tremendous new market 


LOOK AT YOUR EXPENSE ACCOUNTS—the need for economy grows acute 


CLASSROOM FOR LABOR PEACE—Corne/l solves some tough problems 


CLINIC FOR MANAGEMENT — about the American Management Association 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AUTO POLISH—facts on a widely ballyhooed product 
FOOD AND THE WASTING SOIL—2we'd better face this urgent problem 
WHY NOT TRY ARBITRATION? —7t may end business disputes faster, easter 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL—z practical summary for every businessman 
THE ATOM IN OUR TIME—wses of atomic energy in industry, medicine 
OUR POOR SCHOOLS—they are permitted by the citizens themselves 
BUSINESS DOCTORS—AND QUACKS—~+here are good and bad consultants 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS UNDER THE MARSHALL PLAN—down-to-carth advice 
AMERICA TAKES OVER BRITAIN’S ROLE—what it actually means to you 
MARKETING A NEW PRODUCT?—investigate your market first, not later 


Reprints of articles already published . . i : 


ERE’S a list of representative articles which Kiel acs 3 
peared in previous issues of Kiplinger Magazine. Per- 

haps you’d like a copy of one or more of them to route toa _ 
business associate, or a customer, or a friend. Maybe you ia 


WHAT A YOUNG MAN SHOULD DO WITH HIS MONEY—IF ANY—four alternatives — 
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CHAMPION OF SMALL BUSINESS 


How E. G. Shinner. a midwestern meat. store wizard, 
ghts the big chains, then rubs salt in their wounds 


WHO PAYS THE FREIGHT? 


The furor over basing points and mill prices 
is vital—the what and why in simple words 


YOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


{t speaks for you in the nation's capital— 
do you realize how important it can be? 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE? 


What to expect on national health policy 


HOW RESEARCH MADE AN INDUSTRY 


From North Carolina clay, fine chinaware 


YOUR CUSTOMERS ARE CHECKING UP ON YOU 


Through Gonsumers Union © Consumers’ Research 
DOES YOUR COMPANY NEED A CONTROLLER? 

He may help untie some knots and save you money 
DIABETES A million Americans have it and don't know tt 
SEATTLE’S GROWING PAINS How they do hurt 


RENT OR BUY—WHICH? Figures to help you decide 


Plus other articles on Profit Sharing, Business Side of Dentistry, 
The Honest Car Dealer, Pensions—and all the regular features 
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